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Two Fundamentals in Purchasing 


Establishing and Visualizing Definitions, 


Particularly of Small Articles 


Classifying 


Suppliers in Exact Terms of Products Obtainable 


BY H. B. 


In a recent number of this journal an article 
of mine was published containing some suggestions 
and recommendations concerning purchasing, and 
several letters have been received requesting more 
information governing the actual operation of this 
department of a business. 

While it is not possible to give specific rules and 
forms which could be adopted by every establish- 
ment, nevertheless helpful suggestions may be ob- 
tained by some and others may be able to apply to 
their own uses the methods illustrated, modified to 
suit their particular requirements or conditions. 
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All orders for taper pins should be recorded on this sheet or card 
shown, as it shows the correct method of specifying dimensions 
By the constant visualization of these illustrations and definitions in the daily routine 
For instance, a requisition comes into the purchasing department for “10 gross of 


that everybody knows the size always used. 
Instance hundreds of others are 


Somebody may 


There are two great fundamentals to be deter- 
mined in making every purchase. One is the ques- 
tion of buying the right article and the other is the 
question of buying from the right source. If these 
two essentials are properly taken care of the subse- 
quent work of the department will proceed smoothly 
and easily. This means that the physical and me- 
chanical work of the department will be conducted 
ata high percentage of efficiency. Quotations will 
be obtained quickly and goods will be bought at 
lowest market prices. Deliveries will be made at 
4pproximately exact dates promised and following 
up shipments facilitated. Invoices will be received 
and checked promptly. Useless and superfluous cor- 


York rchasing department Otis Elevator Company, New 
ork City, and author of the book, “Purchasing, Its_Eco- 
els Aspects and Proper Methods,” and of “Buying Mate- 
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know 
added it becomes a positive necessity to have standard d 
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respondence regarding and in 
voices will be avoided. 

However ably conducted a purchasing depart 
ment may be it is no exaggeration to say that at 
times every phase of its work mentioned above 
suffers as a consequence of insufficient attention 
being given to one or both of the two fundamentals 
named. In those cases where they are neglected or 
treated as of no importance, the conditions under 
which the department operates are laborious and 
sometimes almost chaotic. A little additional care 
and work is necessary at first, but this is offset 


prices, shipments 


1—RECORD OF PURCHASE ORDERS 


STANDARD PINS ARE TAPERED “g" TO THE FOOT AND | 
MUST BE SPEC/FIED BY NUMBER 
DIA. EACH END AND LENGTH MUST BE SPEC.FOR SPECIA FS 
j TO 
WE/GHT OR MATERIA CHARGE TO PRICE | 
QUANTITY | 
| 
| 
Whenever possible, the article should be illustrated 


Standard definitions are thus enforced for every purchase 
clerical worl mistakes are avoided 
hack 
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efinitions enforced 


many times over by the advantages and benefits se 
cured by starting right. 


BUYING THE RIGHT MATERIALS 


The buying of right materials depends mainly 
on correct definitions and specifications. The actual 
decision as to the specific article or materia] does 
not always come within the jurisdiction of the pur 
chasing agent. In practically all our large manu- 
facturing establishments, railroads and public serv 
ice corporations, exhaustive tests and experiments 
have predetermined the question of the most suit- 
able material and a complete specification covering 
it should be furnished the purchasing agent. For 
the purpose of canvassing the market for prices and 
placing orders a sufficient number of these speci- 
fications should be kept on file properly indexed 
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ready for reference and use at a moment’s notice. 

It may seem from this that the work of the 
purchasing agent is largely confined to specializing 
on price and delivery, but a great deal more than 
this is involved, for he should know something of 
the previous history of the material he is buying 
and its antecedent manufacturing processes. It is 
often useful to have some general knowledge of the 
physical and chemical characteristics of the ma- 
terial. The average buyer is commercially rather 
than technically trained and it is not to be assumed 
that a man buying a wide variety of materials can 
be thoroughly informed technically regarding all 
his purchases. But he can have a superficial knowl- 
edge of technical and mechanical subjects which he 
will find of inestimable value. 

Having a well arranged filing system with fold- 
ers containing a sufficient number of the specifica- 
tions furnished by the engineering staff or those 
which embody detailed technical terms, there re- 
mains an enormous number of small articles for 
which standard definitions should be established. 
This can well be done by the purchasing department, 
as it is familiar with the practice of the manufac- 
turers. This applies to such things as bolts, nuts, 
screws, washers, all kinds of small tools such as 
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into uniform and intelligent shape befor 
into the market. Probably every busines: 
could recite instances of receiving from buy: 
intelligible descriptions and definitions, or, f) 
quently happens, the inquiry or order is worded jy 
such a way as to be applicable to more tha), o, 
article. 

What this means to the business world 
be calculated, but that it is a serious econon 
is undeniable and practically every busines: 
would testify to this effect. 

There are no valid reasons why a foreman should 
describe an article one way, the storekeeper another 
way and the purchasing agent still another. The 
purchasing department can be largely instrumental] 
in securing the adoption of uniform and standard 
definitions. In fact, that department is best fitted 
to do it because it is in constant touch with the 
manufacturers and vendors and should be convers. 
ant with their standard practices. 

Some large manufacturers have compiled in book 
form standard definitions and illustrations. These 
are excellent in their way, but do not fit every case. 
and cannot be made comprehensive enough to cover 
many articles in the nature of supplies. They are 
purely reference data and are naturally only re- 
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FIG. 2—RECORD OF SOURCES OF SUPPLY 
By keeping a record as indicated by this form a purchasing agent creates for himself a market of exactly those concerns 
who are best fitted to supply anything he buys. As explained in the text, this is a positive insurance against high prices ang 
poor deliveries. If an article cannot be properly described in the space allotted, it should have a numbered specification in 
the files. It is important to know where the factory is located of those articles which are purchased through supply houses 
Some of the information on this record can be indicated by code signs, words or figures 


hack-saw blades, drills, files, etc., also supplies of 
every description, such as brushes, brooms, waste, 
packing materials, etc. 

To those not actually engaged in the work of 
purchasing, it may seem inconceivable that so many 
petty questions could arise, as frequently happens, 
in connection with the correct specifying of these 
small articles. The writer has had to handle large 
batches of requisitions as they arrived in the pur- 
chasing department from various sources and the 
same article has often been described in varying 
ways. For instance, one man will give the thickness 
first and the length second, while another will re- 
verse this, or perhaps give the length of oval head 
and countersunk head rivets including length of 
head in both cases, whereas the length of the former 
should be given from under the head. 

Such things as these are a source of constant 
annoyance and entail a large amount of work on 
the purchasing staff in unraveling the ambiguous 
descriptions and straightening out the kinks. This 
must be done before prices can be obtained or orders 
placed. This is a serious handicap to the economic 
administration of the department and the estab- 
lishment, but can be rectified by better methods. 

There are many purchasing departments who 
look upon this feature of the work of buying as a 
necessary evil and there are far too many which do 
not exercise sufficient care to beat the requisitions 


ferred to when in doubt. A man frequently thinks 
he knows the correct definition of an article and 
does not refer to his standard practice book—quite 
often he is wrong. 

A good scheme is to have the definitions visual- 
ized so that the daily routine work cannot be ac- 
complished without being brought into contact with 
them. In the storekeeping and purchasing depart- 
ments several forms are used which can be utilized 
for this purpose. There are the following: Stores 
record, record of sources of supply, quotation rec- 
ord, purchase order record; and we will take the 
last named for purpose of illustration, as in Fig. |. 
If standard methods are put in force for defining 
each article and printed on one or all of these forms 
as necessity dictates, the men using and referring 
to them cannot get away from the daily visualization 
of them and it becomes second nature to correctly 
specify each item. 

These definitions or specifications may consist 
of only two or three words or figures. They should 
be short and concise, but at the same time com- 
plete. Brevity and clarity are essential. 

Having in good working order a system such as 
outlined, the buyer is always sure of getting the 
exact article and material needed; he is positively 
certain when he asks for prices that bids are based 
on his actual requirements, and he knows that there 
will be no “come backs” and no questions asked to 
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up moot points and ambiguous meanings. He 
has the positive assurance that all bidders are 
ting for exactly the same article. 


BUYING FROM THE RIGHT SOURCES 


‘his is the second great fundamental alluded to 
and is of equal importance with the first. A reg- 
ister should be kept; either card index or loose-leaf 
ledger system can be used. See Fig. 2. Owing to 
the constant changes in manufacturing methods and 
to the fact that suppliers are frequently adding to 
the lines which they handle, this list can never be 
considered permanent. It is really the buyer’s 
market and he can make it largely what he wills. 

if this phase of purchasing is closely and assidu- 
ously followed up very valuable results will be 
achieved. To get the best prices, a purchasing 
agent must go to those concerns who are best fitted 
to supply his actual requirements. Invitations to 
quote for material cannot be sent out on a hit or 
miss principle. At the present time there is an 
enormous demand for nuts and all manufacturers 
are booked far ahead with orders. They naturally 
do not want to be put to the trouble and incon- 
venience of answering superfluous inquiries. Yet 
specifications are sent to them promiscuously by 
many purchasing departments. 

Some of these manufacturers make only nuts 
for machine bolts, some for machine screws, some 
make only punched nuts and others only milled nuts. 
Now these and manufacturers of all other materials 
and articles can be segregated into those who are 
able to supply the purchaser’s requirements and 
those who are not. 

The economic administration of the business 
world would be very favorably affected if a closer 
and more direct connection were established be- 
tween buyer and seller and loose and promiscuous 
shopping and bidding avoided. These better condi- 
tions can be largely established by the buyer. If 
he is not accurate in specifying his requirements 
or if he approaches houses which are unable to fur- 
nish his requirements, the loss in efficiency is not 
only his, but has a distinct effect over a very wide 
area. The seller is placed at a disadvantage and 
every business concern would testify to the fact that 
their expenses are largely increased by the time, 
work and outlay they incur in answering and at- 
tending to such inquiries and from which they have 
no hope of securing orders. This expense must be 
added to the cost of the goods and is eventually paid 
by some buyer. 

It is incumbent, therefore, on the purchaser to 
confine his activities in canvassing the market to 
those houses which can supply exactly what he 
wants. This can be accomplished by research work 


and information derived from various sources. The 
trade papers can be referred to to great advantage; 
the commercial registers are useful, but for one’s 
particular necessities the lists given in them fre- 


quently need further subdivision with the useful 
names culled and useless ones eliminated. 

This subject could be elaborated on almost in- 
definitely, but enough has been said to emphasize 
its importance to the business world in general. 
The advantages to the buyer are positive and obvi- 

The right kind of competition will have been 
ted beeause the firms bidding will be those 
Insurance 


re 


best able to supply the goods required. 


against wasted energy will be secured. The dan- 
ger of getting inferior quality will be practically 
eliminated and uncertain and irregular deliveries 
avo} led. 
"his is an outline of the work of purchasing up 
e actual placing of the orders, and if this has 
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been properly done the subsequent routine work 
should be almost wholly clerical. By the compe- 
tent and efficient handling of the various problems 
up to the point named, the purchasing agent has 
practically secured for his department the absolute 
assurance of the best results in the matter of price, 
quality and delivery. 


Armor Plant Site Hearing 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16, 1916.—Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels conducted a public hearing Sept. 13 
and 14 in connection with the act of Congress provid- 
ing for the establishment of a Government armor plate 
factory, listening to representatives of commercial or- 
ganizations urging the advantages of sites in 23 States. 
Department officials and others awaited the hearings 
with considerable interest to learn whether the Beth- 
lehem, the Carnegie and the Midvale Steel companies 
would offer their properties to the Government. Rep- 
resentatives of all three companies were present, but 
only as spectators, making no statement. Previous to 
the hearings the three companies had been sent an invi- 
tation to make proposals. 

The next step to be taken by Secretary Daniels will 
be to appoint a naval board to which will be referred 
the sites offered and the briefs filed in support of them. 
More than 50 printed briefs with maps and drawings 
were filed, and there were numerous typewritten briefs 
concerning the advantages of the sites they described. 
It was plain to see that the offers of sites were backed 
in most instances by commercial organizations of the 
unmistakable “booster” type, and that the promoters 
lacked in a marked degree knowledge of the require- 
ments of a satisfactory site and environment of a 
highly specialized factory such as an armor plant. 
Places isolated from a fuel supply, without industrial 
activities of any kind, and with apparently nothing to 
offer but vacant land, filed elaborate briefs and maps. 

There is a strong impression here that if the Gov- 
ernment does actually embark in the erection of an 
armor plant, politics will play a strong part in the 
selection of the site. It is intimated that the plant 
will be located in the South, probably in the Birming- 
ham district of Alabama. Senator Underwood and 
members of the Alabama delegation in the House, ap- 
peared before the Secretary in favor of sites in 
Birmingham, Gadsden, and Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Sen- 
ator Chilton introduced a delegation which offered a 
site at Huntington, W. Va. Senator Swanson and Rep- 
resentative Carlson of Virginia introduced a delegation 
which offered sites in Norfolk, Richmond, Petersburg, 
Hopewell, and Alexandria. Senator James also ap- 
peared with a delegation offering Wickliffe, Paducah, 
Middlesboro and Cadiz, Kentucky. R. B. Beach, in- 
dustrial commissioner of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, presented an argument, not only for Chi- 
cago, but for the manufacturing district extending 
from Gary, Ind., to Waukegan, Ill. 

Breaker Island, in the Hudson River at Troy, cover- 
ing 175 acres, 100 miles north of West Point, and 150 
miles north of New York City, was offered. It was 
argued that it would be advantageous to the Govern- 
ment to place the plant on this island because it would 
be within a mile of the Watervliet arsenal. Congress- 
man Vare was at the head of a delegation which urged 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard as the ideal place for the 
plant, laying considerable stress on the fact that the 
report of the Tillman committee made such an asser- 
tion in favor of Philadelphia. Numerous Ohio cities 
presented claims for the plant and all filed voluminous 
briefs. 

The belief prevails that when the whole matter is 
threshed out, armor will continue to be made at the 
plants of the Bethlehem, the Carnegie and the Midvale 
companies, on terms that will be advantageous to the 
Government and also to the companies. w. L. Cc. 


The Secretary of the Navy will resume hearings on 
Friday of this week to decide where to locate the Gov- 
ernment armor plant. Many additional towns and cities 
have asked to be heard. 
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The Human Factor in Foundry Production 


Luther D. Burlingame, Industrial Superintendent 
of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, De- 
scribes Its Methods to New England Foundrymen 


The first fall meeting of the New England Foun 
drymen’s Association, held at the Exchange Club, 
Boston, Sept. 13, was made unusually interesting 
by a talk on “The Human Element in Foundry 
Production” which provoked a long and animated 
discussion of the problems confronting foundry- 
men—the scarcity of skilled labor, the influx of 
untrained foreign workers brought about by this 
condition, the wisdom of various types of welfare 
work, and yet more striking as an evidence of 
present prosperity, the problem of housing the 
automobiles and motor cycles of employees. There 
was keen interest in every phase of the pressing 
questions of instructing, 
protecting, and increas- 
ing the efficiency of 
foundry workers, the 
talk ranging over such 
widely dissimilar sub- 
jects as compulsory use 
of proper shoes and leg- 
gings, adequate instal- 
lations of shower baths, 
formation of rifle clubs, 
and noon-day concerts 
and “movie” shows. 

Following the dinner, 
which is always a fea- 
ture of these monthly 
meetings, President Ste- 
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phen E. French introduced as the speaker of the 
evening Luther D. Burlingame, industrial superip 
tendent of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Compa 
Providence, R. I., who said in part: 


There are three important factors in production 
the equipment, the systems employed, and the humar 
element. While in the past greater weight has bee; 
given to the first two factors and the human element 
has been left to take care of itself, a radical change 
is now taking place in the relative importance given t 
these factors and it is more and more being appreciated 
that the human element is, in the last analysis, the one 
most important in securing the results desired. 

Andrew Carnegie said 
when he was actively con 
nected with the steel in 
dustry that if some great 
catastrophe destroyed al! 
his steel plants and equip 
ment but left the pe 
sonnel of his organization 
he would have courage t 
start anew; but if all his 
vast equipment remained 
and he had to build up a 
new organization from the 
beginning with a new 
force of men, he would not 
feel that life was long 
enough to accomplish the 
task. It is not believed 
that any apologies are 


One of the Naturalization Classes of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company. The company provides the teaching of English oan 

civies to foreign-born workmen Guards are provided on the handles of wheelbarrows used on the charging floor, 45 owe 

n the upper picture. The buckle leggings shown on this workman have been discarded because of the difficulty of rem 
them quickly in case of necessity. 
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Types of the Boys Found Among the Apprentices in the Brown & Sharpe Foundry. 
standard rates of 14, 16 and 18 cents per hour, but are frequently given piece work so that they earn materially 


stablished rates. 


THE IRON 


In molding they serve for three years at 


more thar 


They pay $25 at the completion of a trial period as an evidence of good faith and are paid a bonus 


of $100 at the successful completion of their term 


necessary in making the man and dealings with him the 
subject of this address. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


At this time, when foundrymen as well as those 
having the management of other lines of industry are 
asking, “Where are the skilled workmen? How can 
we supply the need?” it is well pointedly to inquire, 
“What are you doing to-day to provide for this need 
in the future?” I believe that there is only one answer 
to this question and that is that every foundryman 
should be training young men through apprenticeship 
to learn the various branches of the business as dis- 
tinguished from men who are hired as operatives simply 
to perform one operation in which in a short time they 
‘an become reasonably skillful, but which does not fit 


This View of the Brown & Sharpe Foundry Shows the Type of 


them for responsibility in the trade. | know the thought 
which comes into the minds of many: “It costs more 
than the returns we get. It takes the time of experi- 
enced men to instruct ‘green’ boys, and as soon as we 
have one trained he leaves and goes somewhere else.” 

It is believed that a systematic plan of apprentice 
ship, entered into seriously, with terms just to both the 
employer and the apprentice, and with sufficient guid 
ance and backing from the management, will bring re 
sults which will offset the objections just pointed out 
and that, as a consequence, the whole trade will profit 
from the results obtained. A conference board on ap 
prenticeship composed of representatives from several] 
of the leading national organizations is now working 
on this problem. 

At the foundry of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Com 


Metal Flasks in 
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pany the course of apprenticeship for molders occupies 
three years, the ages at which boys are taken to learn 
this trade being 17 to 20 years. They are paid 14, 16 
and 18c. per hour during the apprenticeship years. The 
apprentice pays $25 at the close of the trial period as 
a guarantee of good faith, or it might be considered as 
a payment for the privilege of learning the trade. At 
the successful completion of his term of apprenticeship 
he is paid a bonus of $100. These apprentices are given 
experience in bench work, floor work and in the core 
room. They also have, during working time, two hours 
per week of school work, devoted to subjects related to 
their trade and tending to increase their efficiency. This 
school work consists of simple mathematics, based en- 
tirely on foundry problems and having to do with the 
sizes of flasks, weight of iron poured, etc. The course 
also includes reading lessons in connection with foundry 
practice and methods. 

Apprentices are also taken in the core-making de 
partment for a period of one and one-half years, the 
rates of pay-for the successive periods of six months 
being 14, 15 and 16c. per hour. In this case $25 is paid 
by the apprentice at the close of the trial period and a 
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upon them that the future managers and skilled 

men of that business were to be selected from , 
them and that it was worth their best efforts to fit thom 
selves for such positions. 


SANITATION AND HEALTH 


After securing and training our men, an imp: 
duty of the management is to see that proper pro 
are made for their comfort, health and safety. 1 
matters often become factors in determining w} 
men will stay or leave, and sometimes have a cd 
influence rather than the question of pay. 

Among the most important matters to consider ar 
the provisions for an ample and pure water supp]; 
clean and ample wash and toilet rooms, with lock: 
or other suitable provision for clothing, so separated 
from the smoke and grime of the foundry as to preserve 
the workmen’s self-respect when he changes his c!othes 
to go on the street. Shower baths in connection 
with this equipment are important adjuncts. [It 
was brought out later by questions from the audi- 
ence that at the Brown & Sharpe foundry the men’s 





Core Room of the Brown & Sharpe Foundry 


bonus of $50 is paid to him at the successful completion 
of his apprenticeship. In both these forms of appren- 
ticeship the boys have piece work or job work during a 
considerable portion of their time, so that those who are 
efficient can earn materially higher wages than the 
scheduled rates. 

Pattern-making, so closely allied with foundry work, 
also has its apprentice system, these apprentices serv- 
ing for four years and being given some experience in 
the foundry during the course of their apprenticeship. 

While a fair proportion of these apprentices remain 
after completing their time, it is not felt to be wholly 
to the disadvantage of the company to have good men 
go out to other foundries because, as in the case of 
machinist apprentices they often become missionaries 
to make the name of the company widely and favorably 
known in a way to turn business later to the home shop. 
In many cases these boys, even when they leave for a 
time, return later to become valued workers for the 
company. 

Some time ago I heard Clarence H. Howard of the 
Commonwealth Steel Company say that when he went 
to take charge of that plant the first thing he did was 
to give attention to the boys, getting them together, 
becoming acquainted with them, and putting the stamp 
of his personality upon them. He took pains to impress 


clothing is dried by steam pipes under the lockers and 
during the winter by direct circulation of hot air; that 
there is one shower bath for each 20 workmen an¢ 
that they are generally used, and that the men are not 
permitted to leave the foundry with unwashed faces 
and hands, under penalty of dismissal. ] sd 
Securing adequate light and pure air are especia!') 
difficult problems in the foundry and require considera- 
tion at the time of the construction of the buildings 
Successful provision along these lines, with er 
method of properly controlling the temperature, should 
have much to do with comfortable working conditions. 
While the important consideration is to keep men 
well, provision for caring for them when ill also get ' 
place. Here the service of a first aid department and a 
shop dispensary, where a skilled physician and exper!” 
enced assistants are in attendance, can help cases © 
acute illness arising in the foundry and keep men 
at work who might otherwise be out on Secount © 
sickness. Such a service can also diagnose cases = , 
may threaten to become more serious and so help = 
as to avoid the consequences which might follow ee 
For many years a relief association conducted ; 
the workmen with the co-operation of the oy de 
Sharpe Mfg. Company has paid sick and death bene 
which have been of material aid in “bridging oveT 
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‘imes of greatest need. A co-operative investment and 
insurance pian is also being put into effect. 


SAFEGUARDING 


he first aid and dispensary equipments are also of 
direct help in case of accidents. The important con- 
sideration here, however, is to prevent accidents by 
the safeguarding of all points of danger and the in- 
structing of the men in safe methods of work. 

in the Brown & Sharpe foundry much attention has 
been given to this matter of accident prevention. At 
times the company has felt that it was making great 
cains in reducing such accidents, but with the present 
congested condition of business and the necessity of 
hiring a large number of inexperienced men there have 
been periods of relapse when it has seemed impossible 
to keep down the accidents. 

It was thought at one time that the combination of 
wearing congress shoes, inspected periodically to see 
that they were in good repair, together with leggings 
‘coming over the tops of the shoes, would almost elim- 
inate burning accidents to the feet. An early form of 
legging which was used proved quite efficient in this 
respect but, owing to its being attached by buckles, the 
process of removing it was found to be too slow when a 
burning accident did occur. The N. A. S. O. legging 
was then substituted, a form with which foundrymen 
are now becoming familiar through the fact that the 
National Founders’ Association is represented on the 
board which is working to standardize matters of safe- 
guarding. This style of legging snaps on the leg in 
such a way that it can be readily. removed in case of 
burning. It has, however, the objections that it easily 
rises above the shoe tops, especially after becoming a 
little worn, or when used by a long-legged man, and 
burning accidents then occur, the hot iron entering 
at the top of the shoe. The use of a chain passing 
under the foot to hold the legging down in place is 
being experimented with, also the making of leggings 
of varying lengths to suit the workmen. It is hoped 
that some still better method than any so far suggested 
may be brought to light, one which will entirely prevent 
these painful and slow-healing burns. 


THE DRINK QUESTION 


The encouragement of sobriety and the securing of a 
sober class of foundrymen are direct factors in the 
promoting of health and the avoiding of accidents. A 
remarkable movement is now going on throughout the 
industries to eliminate the drink evil and I believe it 
will be found that, when normal conditions are restored 
—following the present situation where the demand for 
labor is so great that it is felt that some things must 
be “winked at” which ordinarily would not be tolerated 
-it will mean a still further elimination from the in- 
lustries of those who are subject to the drink habit— 
this as a protection to the manufacturer against the 
enactment of compensation legislation, etc., and because 
of a growing conviction that the drink evil is a menace 
to efficiency. 

Following strong resolutions along these lines passed 
by the National Safety Council at its annual conven- 
tion, the efficiency journal 100 Per Cent said editorially: 
“We congratulate the National Safety Council on its 
stand and trust that these resolutions will develop into 
a real campaign. Liquor does not mate with clear 
thinking, presence of mind, keen perception, careful 
or skillful manipulation of machinery, nor does it pro- 
mote prosperity and self-respect. Either liquor or effi- 
‘ency must go, and efficiency is here to stay.” 


TEACHING ENGLISH 


\ new labor problem comes from the bringing to- 
gether of many nationalities, a much larger proportion 
workmen than in the earlier days coming from coun- 
‘tries where English is not the native tongue. This 
roduces not only misunderstandings resulting in 
spoiled work and lowered efficiency, but also in an in- 
onan accident rate and loss of time from sickness. 
nder these circumstances there is not the common 
ground of interest which formerly existed. 
One step toward bringing about a better condition in 
respect, which the foundryman can well consider 
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a part of his legitimate work, is in taking such measures 
as are possible to teach the rudiments of English to 
workmen who need such instruction. The fact that it 
is often the workmen who need it the most who are 
least responsive and require the most pressure to make 
them get the benefit of such teaching, makes the prob- 
lem the more difficult. Coupled with this, it is desirable 
to have these foreign-born workmen interested in be- 
coming American citizens and in identifying them- 
selves with our institutions if, as is usually the case, 
they are to make their homes and bring up their fam 
ilies here. 

It very easily becomes a habit, however, for fore- 
men and fellow-workmen to treat this class of em- 
ployees as mere numbered units in factory production, 
without giving any thought to the fact that they are 
human beings, and it is believed that this is one of the 
important reasons for some of the serious labor troubles 
which have occurred. A little pains taken to get the 
workman’s point of view and make him feel that there 
is a human interest taken in him and his welfare will, 
it is believed, largely overcome this feeling. It is im- 
portant, however, that such dealings shall not be along 
paternal lines in a way to make the workman feel that 
he is being exploited, 


PRESENT ABNORMAL CONDITIONS 


The whole labor question is seriously complicated 
in these days by abnormal conditions, starting with the 
rush for munition work where, in such centers as 
Bridgeport, the need of workmen became so great that 
many concessions were made to build up new industries 
and to keep others going, regardless of the influence 
on the future, and thus paving the way for the serious 
labor troubles which have been affecting not only New 
England but the whole country. A recent illustration is 
found in the threatened strike on the great railroad 
systems and the stepping in of the National Executive 
and Congress to legislate so as to avert the strike, but in 
a way such as many of us believe will not permanently 
solve the problem but will simply encourage more seri- 
ous disturbances as time goes on. 

In recent times some investigations have been made 
to ascertain the cost of “hiring and firing” employees. 
All such investigations have shown that the cost is 
much greater than is commonly believed. Also, that 
when the figures are worked out it is found that a 
much larger number of new employees are hired to 
maintain the force in a given year than should be neces- 
sary. With a true appreciation of the cost of this 
constant shifting of force and an earnest effort to 
remedy the difficulty, it is believed that not only the 
workmen themselves will be better off but that the 
standard of efficiency in our American foundries will 
be materially raised. 


Time Required for Steam-Hydraulic Forging 


The time required for forging billets in the steam- 
hydraulic press is given in an article by A. Myslin in 
the Uralian Engineer, abstracted in the Journal of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers of Septem- 
ber, 1916. The steam-hydraulic process of forging is 
compared with the purely hydraulic process from the 
point of view of power consumption per unit weight 
of output. The investigation upon which it is based 
was made on a 90-ton hydraulic press, working with 
an accumulator, and having a daily output of about 
17 tons of plates, and on a 5000-ton steam-hydraulic 
press whose daily output was 35 tons of 6-in. shells. 
The shells were made from a billet forged to an octo- 
gon section from an 1800-lb. ingot. The time study 
given below was made on this latter operation. 


Min 
1. Withdrawing ingot from furnace, conveying it to the 
press and locating it for t ora. fA 1.5 
yee arr rt ere 10.75 
3. Straightening > a ans 3.5 
4. Time lost between completion ‘of (3) and the be- 


ginning of (1) on the next succeeding ingot...... 1.5 
NoTEe.—During this time some of the men remove 
the billet from the press and convey it to the sand 
bath. 
5. Changing hammer heads and falls and tightening 
them up (average per forging). 5 
6. Time lost due to crane trouble (average per forging) 0.8 


no 


Total time for forging one ingot under normal 
conditions 


22.75 
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NEW ANNEALING FURNACE 


Employs Surface Combustion with 580 B.t.u. 
Gas—Articles Treated Uncovered 


Two annealing furnaces are now in operation at the 
plant of the Remington Arms Company, Eddystone, Pa., 
employing the surface combustion principle and giving 
a neutral or reducing atmosphere which makes it pos- 
sible to treat the forgings without packing or otherwise 
protecting them against possible oxidation. The sur- 
face combustion system of utilizing gaseous fuel, dis- 
cussed in THE IRON AGE of Dev. 7, 1911, and of Feb. 8, 
1912, involves the delivery of the gas against or through 
refractory material, with the result that the surface of 
the incombustible material becomes and remains incan- 
descent. The present installation was designed and in- 
stalled, under patents granted to Prof. Charles E. 
Lucke of Columbia University, by the Surface Com- 
bustion Company, 30 East Forty-second Street, New 
York. 

The furnaces were provided for annealing rifle parts 
immediately after forging. The furnaces, two in num 
ber, are of the car-bottom type. They are 20 ft. long, 
12 ft. wide and 9 ft. high. The charge to each fur- 
nace varies from 20,000 Ib. to 40,000 lb., depending upon 
parts handled. 

The surface combustion high pressure system, it is 
claimed, inspirates all the air necessary for complete 
combustion and maintains automatically constant mix- 
ture proportions without motors, blowers or air piping 
It is controlled from a central pulpit. 

A mixture of water and coal gas, averaging 580 
B.t.u. per cu. ft., is supplied by the Philadelphia Sub- 
urban Gas & Electric Company, Chester, Pa. The gas 
is delivered and metered under a pressure of 25 lb 
The gas is metered by a rotary pressure meter and a 
Bailey flow meter. 

During the heating up period, each furnace con 
sumes about 10,000 cu. ft. of gas per hour. When tem- 
perature has been reached, this is dropped to about 
5000 cu. ft. per hour. For a maximum weight charge, 
approximately 72,(00 cu. ft. of gas is used by each fur- 
nace. Two charges per furnace can be secured per 
24-hr. day. Cost of gas in this case is based on a slid- 
ing scale rate. The approximate average rate for this 
work is 43 cents per 1000 cu. ft. 

The temperature of the anneal is 1550 deg. Fahr. 
The time of the operation is as follows: The charge 
is placed in the cold furnace, fuel is turned on full 
until the furnace has reached correct temperature. The 
time it takes to reach the temperature varies with the 
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weight of charge. For a 40,000-lb. charge, it es 
about 5 hr. After the temperature has been reached 
it is held for 4 hr. to allow the heat to soak int» th 
work. After this 4-hr. soak, the fuel is turned off and 
furnace is allowed to cool slowly, the work not r 
taken out until a temperature of 400 or 500 deg. Fah 
has been reached. 

A flat car, with a fire-brick top, serves as th 
tom of the furnace when in place. This car affects 
a seal with the furnace walls by means of a sand sea| 
Two cars are used in each furnace, meeting at the cen 
ter. Each furnace has two doors which, when closed. 
rest on top of the cars, the cars themselves extending 
out beyond the furnace walls about 6 in. The cars ride 
on rails which run right through each furnace and ex- 
tend about 20 ft. beyond in both directions. The cars 
are handled by winches, and the doors are operated 
by air hoists. 

The furnaces are of the heavy-rail-buck-stave type 
with red brick outside. The firebrick lining is backed 
up by cork-brick insulation. Heavy tie rods tie the 
buck staves both across and end to end. To prevent 
leakage of cold air in, giving an oxidizing atmosphere 
and lowering the furnace efficiency, a furnace back pres- 
sure is carried, the flue openings being adjusted to a 
size to get this condition. The furnaces are designed 
to develop and utilize the maximum possible amount 
of radiant heat, and the flues are arranged to distrib 
ute the hot gases uniformly and to release them at the 
lowest possible temperature. Each furnace is equipped 
with 20 surface combustion high-pressure burners. 

Both furnaces are controlled from a central control 
point by a single valve which regulates the pressure 
supplied. By raising or lowering the pressure, the gas 
supplied is increased or decreased, thereby raising or 
lowering the temperature. All pyrometer readings are 
also taken at this point from a multiple point indicat- 
ing instrument. Four couples are located in each fur- 
nace, one in the center on each side of each car. A 
small amount of a man’s time suffices to hold the fur- 
naces to the exact temperature called for. The temper- 
ature control is found to be accurate. 

Readings on an orsat apparatus have shown neither 
oxygen nor carbon monoxide and an average of 15.2 
per cent carbon dioxide. This shows that there is no 
excess air and no unburned gases. When the furnaces 
were first put into operation, it was planned to pack 
the rifle parts in large steel boxes with covers sealed 
with clay. This was to prevent oxidation. Believing 
that an absolutely reducing atmosphere could be main- 
tained, which would produce a minimum of scale, a tria! 
was made, simply stacking the parts, uncovered, on the 
ear top. The trial was successful and the operation 
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Angle View of Two Surface Combustion Furnaces in Works of 
right. Bottom of door rests on top of car. 
placed over opening 


ter or 


The high-pressure 


has since been handled in this way. To maintain this 
ducing atmosphere the mixture is adjusted to give 
flue gas reading of about 1.2 per cent carbon 
noxide. 
The furnaces were installed in competition with 
il costing 4% cents per gallon. Several oil-fired 
furnaces of practically the same size and doing the same 
were in operation prior to the installation of the 
face combustion furnaces. 


SAFETY IN STEEL WAREHOUSES 


joseph T. Ryerson & Son Conducting Contest— 
Method of Rating and Making Awards 


lo promote interest in safety and keep accident 

ntion foremost in the minds of their employees, 
eph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, New York and St. 
are conducting a safety-first contest modeled 
the Dodge plan. The plan is as follows: 


rds are based on fewest number of accidents whicl 
lost after the day on which the accident occur 
the fewest number of days lost after the day or 
cident occurs 
rd of 1000 points is set for perfect record To 
this record, workmen or department must have 
ausing the loss of full days 
ch accident causing full day’s absence after day of 
number of points is deducted from 1000, equal to 
ne man to the total number of men in the de 
For instance, in a department with 100 men, th 
1/100 1000 10 points 
h day lost on account of accident after the day of 
nt, a number of points is deducted from 1000 
the ratio of one day's time to the total number of 
men work in the department. For instance, in a 
nt of 100 men working days per month, or a 
) working days, this will equal 1/2500 1000 
rtment, however, will be penalized for more thar 


time on any one accident. 
tal accidents, or accidents causing loss of fingers 
bs, eyes, or permanent disability, a penalty of 30 
st time is charged in the month the accident occurs 
| penalties for accidents have been deducted from 
ill penalties for days lost have been deducted from 
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Remington Arms 


Company Control point can be seen ir 
draught from circulating under cars, metal shields re 
in be seen on the side of the near furnace 
1000, the two remainder “A In idded and divided by A 
After the results have been considers the rewards, ba 
the records ire made as follows 

The department having the highe cord ir 

given the guardianship of a prize pennant, hur 
hibitior some suitable place. to be held by it 

All men who have worked the partment 
which for the year maintains the highest record are ré 
warded by 16 hours’ time off vith fu pay, equal to a Fr 
day and Saturday‘ 

All men who have vorked in that department k ¢) 
one year, but nine mont! or more, are ewarded with 
hours’ time off, with fu pa 

All men not working the wi department, but whx 
have a record of 1000 points for the year, not having ha 
in accident which caused full da loss of time, will be 
rewarded by 16 hours’ time off, with full pay 

The rewards are made | either time off, as described 
ibove, or ts equivalent wages, whichever the manage 
nent decid 

Foremen of the Ww rf | rtment te is month ar 
warded t n ack t th montl t i 

} h } t « t? ti 
wages 

The forema of tl lep whict N th ' 

Zz S war} 1 } 7 t h x 


lasts fo 
the 
of 


The contest, which is open to all workmen, 
one year, ending May 31, 1917. In addition to 
ordinary methods of accident prevention by means 


safety guards on machinery, warning and instructior 
signs, safety bulletin boards telling of accidents and 
how to avoid them, letters inclosed in pay envelopes, 
etc., the company has created committees to supervise, 
suggest and assist in making the plants safe. There 
are three committees—executive, central and depart 
mental. Each departmental committee is composed of 


a foreman, a Betterment Department representative 
and two members of the department, the last two be 
ing changed every month so that all employees have a 
chance to machinery 
every week 


serve. Inspections of are made 


The Atlantic Steel Company, Atlanta, Ga., reports 
its net profit in August, $116,921. Gross earnings for 
eight months were $574,718; reserve interest dividend 
and replacements, $191,750; net, $382,968 


ee ee 


(Juebec Bridge Disaster Charged to Casting 


One of the Four Cast-Steel Bearings Sup- 
porting the 5000-ton Span While Being 
Lifted Into Place Believed to Have Collapsed 


which the weight of the 5000-ton span of the 

Quebec bridge was transmitted to the lifting gird- 
ers in the operation of raising the member from float- 
ing scows to its permanent position is given as the 
cause of the disaster which befell that structure on 
Sept. 11. The scheme of erection comprehended lifting 
by means of hydraulic jacks. The span was carried at 
each end by a cross or lifting girder to which were at- 
tached the heavy so-called chains made up of 30-ft. 
articulating lengths of steel plates. As the bearing 


r | HE failure of one of the cast-steel bearings through 





Fig. 1—Rocker Joint Bearing Transmitting Load of Span to 
Lifting Girder 


for the span on each girder were two groups of steel 
castings, one group toward each end of the girder. 
Each group was designed as a rocker joint to allow 
movement about the transverse and longitudinal axes 
of the bearing. 

The detaii of the rocker-joint bearing is indicated 
in Fig. 1. The main features are three steel castings 
and two forged pins. The latter are at right angles 
to each othe: and, with the castings, form a universal 
joint. The photograph does not represent the detail 
as it was when the span was being hoisted. Previous 
to floating, and after this photograph was taken, two 
hitch connections were added. These hitch connections 
carried the lifting girder when the span was being 
floated up the river to the site of the bridge. Then 
when the span was on the barges, centering plates were 
added to insure the absolute centering of the lifting 
girder on the bearing when the load of the span was 
transferred to the hoisting chains. These plates were 
shop-fitted and bore against a chipped surface on the 
arm C of the intermediate casting. A black streak at D 
shows where the chipping was done in one of the 
angles of the casting. The plates and castings were 


match-marked to make it impossible to put tl 


place until the girders were accurately centered o1 the 
intermediate casting. Once in place they prevented 
movement in a direction parallel with the length of the 
span. 


That the rocker-joint bearing of the southwest cor- 
ner of the span was responsible for the failure is the 
firm conviction of the Engineering Record, which finds 
that the span did not slip from the hanger, and that the 
conditions of damage on the lifting girders point to a 
collapse in the bearing. 





Fig. 2—The Southwest Bearing of the Span After the Failure 


The condition at the southwest corner after the 
span had fallen is shown in Fig. 2. The picture was 
taken looking in a southwesterly direction. In other 
words, the face of the girder shown is toward the chan- 
nel, while the hanger is the westerly, or upstream, one 
of the pair. It will be noted that the centering plate 
that had been bolted on at M has been sheared off. 
The plate attached at N is ripped loose and lies twisted 
in front of its former position. The plate that was at 
O has disappeared, while the remaining plate P lies 
crushed against the pin, with the hitch connection of 
that side lying over it. The pin is scored in a diagonal 
direction, and has been rotated through a circumfer- 
ential distance of 1% in. toward the reader. _ 

It is certain from this photograph, the Engineering 
Record holds, that the span did not “dip” off the pm. 
If it had, the plate P would have disappeared, the 
scoring of the pin would not have been diagonal, the 
pin would not have been rotated, and the damage © 
the angles at Q would not have occurred. In no way, ™* 
believes, except by the falling of the span through the 
breakage of one of the castings or of a pin above, coul 
the damage have been wrought. The failure of a pin 'S 
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Something broke and precipitated the span 
toward the river and toward the longitudinal 
the structure. The angle of movement was 
deg. with the bridge axis, as is indicated by 
- at Q, the scoring of the pins and the position 
tch connection resting on the plate P. 

‘| southeast lifting girder is shown in Fig. 3. 
The wv is taken from the channel side looking east- 

- downstream. It will be noted that the center- 
ng plates are, all four, still bolted to the lower cast- 
- All of them are flared outward, while the one 
nearest the reader in the view has been battered down 
si ash. The pin shown, the Engineering Record 
says, the shorter tranverse pin which carried the 
oad from the upper to the intermediate casting. The 
explanation is that the falling of the southwest corner 
twisted the southeast corner of the span in a counter- 
clockwise direction (looking at it in plan) and at the 
same time carried it in a clockwise direction, considered 
in a vertical plane parallel with the lifting girder. The 
-ounter-clockwise movement accounts for the flaring oi 
ites. This movement, it is believed, also explains 


: } 
the fr 
ne p 








w the transverse pin came to fall into the longi- 
‘udinal bearing, after the longer pin had disappeared. 
The shorter pin was probably not thrown about through 
a right angle but probably to a less degree. Caught 
oy the flaring plates, it was directed into the place of 
he longer one. 

The cantilever arms and anchor spans of the bridge 
&re untouched. The hoisting equipment, it is added, 
has been proved entirely adequate and the design of the 
folsting apparatus has been fully vindicated. In con- 
sequence, the St. Lawrence Bridge Company, con- 
‘actor for the structure, has determined, it is under- 
‘ood, to proceed at once to the building of a duplicate 
‘pan and to its erection by the identical method. 

Engineering News also finds that the bridge first 
nashed down through the southwest supporting rocker 
and then skidded diagonally off this seat as the hanger 
xed backward southwesterly, and that subse- 
at the three other supports it twisted or pulled 
lhat journal describes the rocker joint bearing 

On the top of the lifting girder there was 
shoe casting with a longitudinal pin groove, 
* a 9% x 46%-in. pin parallel to the line of the 
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}—Flared Centering Plates on Southeast Corner Are Taken to 
Going Off, Leaving Transverse Pin in Seat of the Longitudinal Pin 
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bridge. On this pin was seated the suspected steel 
rocker casting, which in turn carried a short transverse 
pin, 8 x 26% in. The upper shoe, attached to the base 
of the end post of the span, rested on this transverse 
pin. This detail served as the universal joint needed 
during the five weeks that the suspended span stood or 
its end supports, awaiting the day of floating 
hoisting. 

Something must have broken in the northeast quar 
ter of the shoe detail, Engineering News says. It could 
have been only the intermediate or rocker casting. The 
fracture most probably occurred near the root of the 
front lower pin-bracket of this rocker, putting the 
bearing on the lower pin out of service; and in all like- 
lihood the fracture entered the upper pin seat and one 
of the upper brackets also. Concentration of the 1200- 
ton load on the fracture edges must have caused crush- 
ing, tipping of what was left of the rocker, and some 
backward movement of the 
girder. 

It was incidental to this quickly-passed stage of the 
catastrophe that the westerly fragment of the rocker 


and 


lower shoe and 


lifting 





Indicate that Intermediate Casting Rotated ir 


bore down on the two west centering plates, curling 
one of them over and forcing the other off by down- 
ward shear. In the same action, however, the frag- 
ments of the broken rocker were ejected from between 
its two pins like a smooth wet orangeseed, and, the 
impulse kicking back the entire swinging girder, the 
corner of the span fell free, only grazing the pin and 
the girder cover-plate as it went off. 


The Cohen-Schwartz Iron & Steel Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., is fitting up new yards adjoining its old 
location and expects to have everything ready for busi- 
ness by Oct. 1. The most modern and approved ma- 
chinery is being installed for handling and preparing 
scrap. The plant covers about 12 acres and has six 
siding tracks and two spurs, capable of accommodating 
75 cars at one time. The company also announces that 
it has opened a branch office in the Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for the purchase and sale of scrap 
iron, steel and metals, under the management of S. W. 
Platt, formerly manager of the Pittsburgh office of the 
Canton Iron & Metal Company. 


New Foundry Trade Advance at Cleveland 





Uniform Cost System to Become Operative— 
Electric Steel, Molding Sand and Malleable 
Castings the Leading Features of Discussions 


The Cleveland convention of the American Foundrymen’s Association and the contemporary 


meat 
ICEL 


ing of the American Institute of Metals were carried through the week of Sept. 11-16 with the record 


breaking momentum of many notable achievements. 
registration of 1100 included 888 members as compared with 513 in 1915. 


The attendance was remarkable. An approximate 


The long-sought rol] of 


1000 members was reached and then exceeded by a good margin through a surprising influx of applications 


The attendance at the several technical sessions was by far the largest ever seen. 


discussion and its keenness, while due in part to 


fact that the papers treated largely of general problems incidental to the foundry business as it 


The amount of 
the numbers present, must also be credited to the 


1S 


in any shop, so that many present were able to offer profitable suggestions despite the conditions of 


impromptu discussion. 


The 1916 meeting, the twenty-first of the association, also marked the beginning of its career as 


a corporation conducting its own associated exhibits. 


The number of exhibitors and the excellence 


and diversity of equipment shown, as already published, were paralleled by the record of efficient and 
harmonious management of the exhibit under the new auspices. 
The arrangements by the Cleveland committee for plant visitation, entertainment and the annua! 


banquet gave a well rounded program for each day, 


comment. 


and the smoothness of its execution was a matter of 


The banquet was an event of distinction, and the American Foundrymen’s Association may 


well base its hopes of future growth and attainment upon the type of ideals and of enterprise that gave 
character to that gathering. The presentation of a chest of silver to R. A. Bull, the retiring president, 
impressively reflected, in the manner of its giving, the animating spirit of the occasion. 


Sessions on General Foundry Practice 


Brief mention was made in the issue of Sept. 14 of 
the Tuesday morning session at which, as on Wednes- 
day morning, subjects common to gray iron, malleable 
and steel foundries were considered. President R. A. 
Bull presided on both days. In the symposium entitled 
“The Results of Closer Co-Operation Between the En- 
gineer and the Foundry,” the principal point of the 
paper is again worth emphasis, namely, that foundry 
management must strive toward a fusion of the view- 
point of the engineer who designs the casting with that 
of the practical foundryman who makes it. Each must 
be brought to a better understanding of the other’s 
methods and equipment and of the consideration which 
each has to take into account. It was pointed out by 
D. W. Sowers, Buffalo, N. Y., that this co-operation is 
needed much more often than it is practised even in 
the case of what may be termed “plain work.” He 
cited especially the precautions necessary to be taken 
in the molding of castings having machined surfaces 
so that, for example, chills when used will not conflict 
with later machining or so that the cleaning action of 
the metal as it cools will not bring to the finished 
surfaces the impurities which might have been disposed 
of otherwise by a different method of molding or pour- 
ing. The importance of the statement, in the paper of 
John Howe Hall, referring to faulty specifications, cor- 
rect alloys and elastic limit, is such as to call for its 
publication in greater detail elsewhere in this issue. 
The excellent presentation by C. E. Chase of the func- 
tions of the engineer in respect of the non-ferrous metal 
foundry likewise warrants a more detailed report than 
space here permits. As an engineer Mr. Chase laid 
special stress on the fact that the engineer is now 
profiting in a degree heretofore impossible because of 
the growing tendency among plant operators to ex- 
change practical information and experiences directly 
or through the medium of technical associations and 
the trade press, and to get away from the idee of 
hoarding “trade secrets.” He urged upon the practical 


foundrymen the self-interest promoted by interchange 
of this kind. 

The discussion of this symposium recognized the in- 
evitable approach of a period of competition, more keen 
and extended into wider markets than ever before ex- 





perienced, with success depending upon a collaboration 
between engineer and foundryman which will insure 
correct designs, minimum costs, a knowledge of what is 
to be done before manufacturing begins and a higher 
plane of efficiency. 

The treatment of the “Influence of Gating on Cast 
ings” was also referred to in the issue of last week. It 
was stated by B. D. Fuller of Cleveland that nothing 
so indicates the mechanical ability of a molder as his 
method of cutting a gate. 


THE RECLAMATION OF SAND 


The paper by H. B. Swan, Detroit, relating tw 
“Waste Foundry Sand,” introduced what was this year 
as it was at Atlantic City a topic of the greatest in 
terest. Mr. Swann’s paper set down a résumé of condi 
tions existing at a large number of foundries as applied 
to the reclamation of sand, based on answers received 
to a questionnaire. The wide divergence in replies 
on the one hand and on the other the economies that 
are being effected in some instances indicated the oppor 
tunities of improving conditions. The importance of 
sand reclamation is, of course, especially pronounced 
in the case of foundries unfavorably situated. Foun 
dries whose sand costs them $2.25 or less are not s0 
much concerned. In the case of a New England foun- 
dry, whose cost for good Jersey sand averages $3.25 
per ton, to which must be added the 50 cents per ton 
involved in waste and disposal, the matter is of great 
est importance and excellent results have been obtained 
by the use of mullers for intensive mixing. Following 
a period of experiment at this foundry it was found 
that the amount of new sand required in a certain fac- 
ing had been decreased four tons per day, or about 40 
per cent. A core sand mixer, formerly containing neW 
sand and flour representing a cost of $1.10 per ton, 's 
now made for 27 cents per ton; the new sand and flour 
are entirely omitted, a small percentage of clay replac- 
ing both. The saving was effected through securing * 
more intimate mixture. : 

R. F. Harrington, in relating the above experience, 
expressed the opinion that while clay may replace the 
new sand to a considerable extent in certain mixtures, 
it must be used judiciously in order that the facing 
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ot become too close. It was stated in Mr. Swan’s 
that the cost of disposing of used sand ranges 
30 cents per ton to as high as $1.50 per 
Much of this expense, he shows, may be avoided 
rking over the used sand. It was further stated 
‘in attempting to use burned sand in new core- 
nixtures the cores are weak, soft, require an ex- 
amount of binder and do not resist the action of 
etal well.” Where sea coal has been used either 
ing sand or in the core sand mixture it becomes 
| and it is impossible to wash it out. 
HE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


STANDARDS FOR SAND 


he above paper and its discussion were associated 

the following paper, a report of the work of the 

ted States Bureau of Standards with reference to 
ding sand. This report was prepared by Director 
Stratton and in his absence was presented by C. P. 
Kat Reference was also made in the discussion to 
report of the committee of which Dr. Moldenke is 
man and which is co-operating with the Bureau 

f Standards in the investigation of molding sands. Mr. 
Karr presented results and data of experiments already 


WD NLEAAL DUDALEN 


HE election of J. P. Pero, general superintendent 
of the Missouri Malleable Iron Company, East 

St. Louis, Ill., as president of the 
American Foundrymen’s’ Association 
honors one who has been particu- 
larly active in organizing the men of 
the foundry for educational and so- 
cial purposes. In December, 1887, 
he created the New England Foun- 
lry Foremen’s Association, the pio- 
neer among associations in the 
foundry trade, and in 1909 he was 
responsible for the organization of 
the St. Louis association. Mr. Pero 
comes from a long line of founders. 
Nor will the family tradition cease, 
since J. P. Pero, Jr., is engaged in 
the malleable foundry business at 
Franklin Park, Ill. Mr. Pero was 
born in Massachusetts in December, 
1856, though his youthful spirit and 
eat energy belie the fact. At 14 
he entered upon his apprenticeship 
na gray iron foundry at Worcester, 
Mass. In 1875 he left Worcester to 
egin as a journeyman in the employ 
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To aid the bureau in the establishment of standard 
screen meshes upon which depends the value of any 
grading of sands by size a resolution was adopted au- 
thorizing the executive board to urge the adoption of 
such a standard. To further the investigations with 
reference to the bonding values of clays and the gen- 
eral problem of reclamation a committee was ordered 
appointed to co-operate with the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
in a manner similar to that in which the Bureau of 
Standards Committee is working. Mr. Karr presented 
detailed data showing the sizing, moisture content, melt 
ing point, transverse and permeability tests which have 
already been made on sands and from which standards 
for the artificial molding sand may be determined 


HOW SHALL APPRENTICES BE SECURED 


The report of the representatives of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association on the Conference Board on 
Training Apprentices was read by B. D. Fuller, chair 
man. It outlined the results of the meeting of the 
board, April 22, 1916, at New York. In the opinion 
of the board the problem of vocational education is still 
so undeveloped as to make the enlistment of federal 


ACERS THAD AIS PRULIGGtH 


of the Chapman Valve Company, where he remained 
for five years. Subsequently he served as foreman 
in various foundries of New Eng- 
land, including four years with the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. In 
1888 he first became associated with 
malleable work, entering the employ 
of the Malleable Iron Fittings Com- 
pany, Brantford, Conn., where he 
was engaged for 10 years. In 1909 
he made his present connection with 
the Missouri Malleable Iron Com- 
pany. Mr. Pero is of the most pro- 
gressive school of foundrymen, a 
student of the metallurgy of cast 
iron and of founding as an art. He 
adds a capacity for management and 
business detail which in the organi- 
zation of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association has been largely 
drawn upon, and the sequence of of- 
fice which brings the senior vice- 
president of the association to the 
president’s chair was never more 
happily operative. At no time has the 
association’s outlook been brighter. 


J. P. PERO, PRESIDENT AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


nducted in the sizing of sand and the determination 
‘ melting point. The objects toward which these in- 
sugations are being directed include: 


he creation of a standard sand available to the trade 


with which any sand may be compared and its 
place in a scale of desirability determined 
lo have this standard sand represent as nearly fool 


jualities as possible, i.e., to be capable of being rammed 


retaining sufficient venting power to give good 
The standardization of melting point, especially for 
for steel castings 

standardizing of sieve mesh sizes and a better 


iture for sands graded by 
With reference to 


screening. 

sand reclamation, more 
tion regarding the bonding values of clays. 
was shown by Dr. Moldenke that the tendency 
early in the direction of preparing an artificial 
g sand for use as a standard, available knowl- 
is to the desired qualities of a good sand now 

& sufficient. In this tendency we should but be 
ng European practice. In the matter of a melt- 
nt requirement for steel facing sand, Mr. Karr 
mended that specifications call for a melting point 
0 deg. Cent., detailing the experiments recently 
in determining the fusing points of sand. 


‘ omplete 





ee  E 


financial aid premature and that for a time the further 
ance of such education may better be left to the States 

The discussion called out by this question of ap 
prentices promptly indicated how closely it touches 
every operating foundry. It was not difficult to see 
also the different angles from which the problems of 
recruiting the ranks of the molder is viewed. The prac- 
tical foundryman sees hope only in the restoration of 
the system of bound apprentices under which he served 
his time and a correction of the evil of one foundry 
stealing apprentices from the other. Those who have 
engaged in developing the science of founding and of 
specialization and have been associated with engineer- 
ing training look to the raising of the esteem in which 
founding is held as an occupation and as a science to 
correct the depletion of the supply of molders. 

In particular, Dean Connelly, of the Carnegie 
schools at Pittsburgh, decried the disposition of the 
foundryman to demean his own business by reference 
to the working conditions of the foundry. The dean 


made a plea for support in inculeating the idea in the 
minds of young men that founding as much as any 
other trade or art offers opportunity for the expression 
of individuality and that in its importance in industry 
Trained to this viewpoint, young 


it is fundamental. 
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men will be less reluctant to enter the foundry. The 
technical and vocational school and the study of the 
engineering side of molding in itself are of greatest 
value in this respect. It would have been a valuable con- 
tribution to the discussion could someone have harmo- 
nized the viewpoints by tracing the changes in methods 
of manufacture, showing particularly how the function 
of the all-around molder has been modified and how the 
division of labor has logically created the specializing 
employee. 

The discussion also brought up the question of 
methods of training inexperienced help quickly in 
order to meet the existing emergency of labor shortage, 
but little was suggested in this connection. The topic 
was dismissed with a resolution providing for a com- 
mittee to draft apprenticeship regulations for submis 
sion to the executive board for action. 


TO PUT UNIFORM COST SYSTEM INTO EFFECT 


The report of the committee on foundry costs, B. 
D. Fuller, chairman, presented immediately following 
the opening of the Wednesday morning session, stated 


tions in their effort to establish uniform cost s) 

Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., pointed out the tende 
indifference to the matter of costs in these ab 
times when the chief concern is to produce the ca 
price being secondary. It was emphasized by 
Wilson that the two conditions under which cost D 
ing are especially necessary are those of very «ood 
business and very bad business—in the forme: 
because the foundrymen should choose from the 
of work offered him, only the most desirable, a ( 
impossible without an accurate knowledge of cost. and 
in the latter case because of the necessity of m 
the lowest possible price without losing money. Mr 
Fuller reiterated the necessity of emphasis upon k: 
ing what individual castings cost instead of quoting o; 
work on the basis of classes of castings. It will be 
found, he maintained, that some castings are sold for 
one-half, and less, of their actual cost and also that 
a realization of the high actual cost of some castings 
will result in changes in design that will make them 
cheaper. 

In order that the association’s propaganda for the 
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Part of the Foundry Supply Section in the Coliseum 


that while plans had been considered during the year 
for putting into effect the proposed methods of cost 
keeping, conditions had not warranted any actual steps 
in that direction. The general problem of foundry 
costs was more fully discussed in connection with the 
address of C. H. Scovell, Boston. Mr. Scovell brought 
to the discussion an unusually wide experience as a 
professional accountant in the work of other associa- 
tions in establishing uniform cost accounting in the 
plants of their members. The keynote of his remarks 
was the urgency for real action to make proposed cost 
accounting systems effective in the trade. He said 
that if the American Foundrymen’s Association would 
profit from the experience of other associations in 
adapting itself to the cost committee’s proposed plan, 
it would engage the services of an expert accountant 
to visit a large number of foundries to investigate the 
individual condition under which they are operating, 
formulating from the data a workable system applic- 
able to all. It is the first essential that there should 
be a common understanding of what elements enter 
into cost and in what way each is applied. Mr. Scovell 
related in detail the experiences of some other associa- 


establishment of uniform cost accounting may bear 
fruit, a resolution was offered by Secretary Backert, 
recommending that the cost committee investigate the 
plans of other associations and report the results of 
that investigation with recommendations, within three 
or four months, to the Board of Directors, who shall be 
authorized to act. The resolution was adopted. 


THE FAILURES OF PROFIT-SHARING 


A paper was presented by C. E. Knoeppel, New 
York, on “Profit-Sharing as a Factor in Preparedness. 
Mr. Knoeppel briefly abstracted his paper and made 
the general statement that social and industrial unrest 
are the basis of industrial unpreparedness. He sup- 
ported his belief in the need of change in this respect 
by quoting from Premier Asquith, “After the war there 
must come a better distribution of wealth between 
capital and labor.” Profit sharing plans will contribute 
to this end only when they are conceived in a sense of 
justice and with primary intent of sharing profits with 
employees. Mr. Knoeppel pointed out that two-thirds 
of existing profit-sharing plans have been a failure: 
First, because of the attitude of union labor, which has 
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nly opposed these plans on general principles, but 
because of a lack of understanding of them and 
ise they had no part in their devising; second, be- 
» these plans do not take into consideration indi- 
al attainment; third, in some cases because of the 
teness of the reward and also, as applied to non- 

labor, because of the lack of participation by the 
in preparing the plan and putting it into effect. 
Knoeppel’s paper outlines some proposed profit- 
ing plans. 


ANDARD SPxCIFICATIONS ADOPTED FOR SCRAP 


[he report of the association’s committee on specifi- 
ns for foundry scrap, published in THE IRON AGE 
f Sept. 14, was presented by C. E. Jones, chairman. 
It indicates the manner in which the committee had 
ulted with serap users in all sections of the country 





and in all branches of foundry work before working 
out the proposed specification. The report presents in 
detail suggested specifications for cast iron scrap, mal- 
‘eable cast scrap, open-hearth steel scrap, converter, 
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crucible and electric furnace steel scrap. Following a 
discussion in which were brought out the importance of 
establishing standards to which foundrymen could ad- 
here and upon which they could insist, in the purchase 
of scrap, as well as of the desirability of accrediting 
the specifications thus brought together, the report of 
the committee was accepted and the specifications 
adopted as those of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

The report of the A. F. A. committee on safety and 
sanitation, V. T. Noonan, Columbus, Ohio, chairman, 
was accepted with modifications of the printed text. 
Chief among the changes was the marking of the sub- 
ject divisions of the code by letter instead of Roman 
numerals and the numbering of the sections from No. 1 
under each division rather than continuously through 
the code. ' The installation of safety devices with re- 





Section in Coliseum Showing Grinding Machines and Air Compressors 


spect to equipment was enlarged upon very consider 
ably and many specific references added. M. F. Alex- 
ander expressed the hope that some of the provisions 
of the code might be still further modified. 


Malleable Founders More Inclined to Publicity 


In point of attendance the meeting for the discus- 

on of the papers pertaining especially to the malleable 

tings industry greatly exceeded expectations. The 

est shown was immediately given further impetus 

y reason of the paper read by F. J. Lanahan, Fort 

Pitt Malleable Iron Company, Pittsburgh, discussing 
ise of malleable castings in car construction. 

Mr. Lanahan, introducing the subject matter of his 

paper, endorsed the earlier plea of Vice-President Pero, 

presided over the malleable session, asking that in 

t year’s program special prominence might be given 

lleable castings through a generous contribution of 

The castings which enter into car construction 

an essential bearing upon the continuous service 

iltimate life of the car. The suitability of mal- 

castings is therefore of special significance, hav- 

do with the fact that they are lighter and 

yer than gray iron, smoother and less costly than 





steel and, while as strong as forgings, also less expensive. 
But the superior qualities of malleable castings, it was 
added, are their undoing so far as any ill repute into 
which they have fallen is concerned, for metal sections 
are so pared down as ofteri to make their failure cer- 
tain. Manufacturers have been to blame, who in their 
ignorance or eagerness to secure business permitted de- 
signs to be used from which only castings foredoomed 
to failure could result. The paper, which will be ab- 
stracted more fully in another issue, goes into the 
merits of malleable castings and details some of the 
features of design which should be incorporated in 
the principal car castings. Mr. Lanahan, in conclusion, 
urged upon the manufacturer that, having a knowledge 
of what the virtues and the limitations of malleable 
castings are, he correct the errors of the past and 
aggressively push for the wider use of his product. He 
urged the buyer, also, to utilize the founder’s experience. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR MALLEABLE CASTINGS 


In the absence of changes in the specifications for 
malleable iron castings in the past year the report of 
the committee was brief and in the nature of a progress 
report. It contained the suggestion that the associa- 
tion should seek to anticipate the demands of the car- 
building, automobile, agricultural implement and other 
industries rather than wait for events. 

GREATER FAMILIARITY WITH MERITS URGED 

In speaking of his paper on “What Is the Normal 
Fracture of Good Malleable Iron?” Enrique Touceda 
said that it had been written especially for the engineer, 
the inspector and the manufacturer to give them, as 
is given to salesman marketing a product, some of the 
answers to adverse criticism and he urged a better 
knowledge of these properties so that the defense of 
malleable castings might be convincingly spontaneous. 
The paper analyzes in detail the significance of different 
fractures, illustrating with photo-micrographs. Special 
prominence was given to an explanation of the silvery 
fracture where a section is broken in tension, the ap- 
pearance being a result of light effect upon the grain 
of the metal which is pulled out in sharply pointed 
needles. Attention was also directed to the erroneous 
impression that the strength of malleable castings is 
in the skin. All of his tests, Mr. Touceda stated, had 
shown that the first break came in the core and the 
maximum elongation in the skin. He also announced 
that recent tests had pointed to a unique property of 
malleable iron in that as the ultimate strength in- 
creased, elongation increased. The paper will be found 
at greater length in another issue. 
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LARGE VERSUS SMALL FURNACES 


An interesting discussion developed out of th: 
ing of the paper descriptive of a 25-ton air furnace. 
as published in THE IRON AGE of Sept. 14. Mr. Per, 
suggested that in the more frequent use of fur, 
smaller than 25 tons economy of space was sacrificed 
for the greater advantages of placing smaller units ¢, 
give shorter carrying distances for iron resulting jp 
less fatigue for the men, lower labor cost and hotte; 
iron. He stated that there was so little genera! use 
for overhead cranes in the average malleable foundry 
that the installation of necessary carrying equipment. 
especially for charging, was neglected where it would 
be a distinct advantage. In his own foundry the pre. 
vention of cooling of the metal before pouring was 
accomplished by having the light work to which the 
men carried the iron, near the furnace while a rapid 
overhead carrier took the metal to the heavy work floor 
at greater distance. In this connection Mr. Davis of 
Moline, Ill., emphasized the importance of the method 
of metal distribution, stating that the efficiency of a 
shop chiefly depends upon the way iron is got to the 
floors. 

Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., Philadelphia, said that his 
firm regularly operated a 25, 26 and 27-ton furnace and 
the objections in the matter of carrying distances had 
been overcome by proper arrangement of the work. 
Their heavy work is poured from full ladles carried on 
an overhead carrier. They also used a crane over the 
furnace for charging. In a large furnace it is advis- 
able to have tap holes at different levels so that the top 
metal may be taken off earlier, thus preventing a burn- 
ing of the metal. A 25-ton furnace should melt at 
the rate of three tons per hour. 


read 
au 
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New Interest in Steel Foundry Problems 


The steel sessions on Thursday and Friday were con- 
ceded to be the best in the association’s experience. The 
attendance on Thursday in particular was large, enthusi- 
astic and representative, due chiefly to the fact that elec- 


Operating Molding Machines, 


tric steel was the feature. The papers were full of the 
latest developments in this important department of the 
industry, and in the discussions representatives of al) 
steel-making processes took part. Friday’s session 
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View of Molding Machines in 


which was not so largely attended, was marked by the 
discussion of a metallurgical problem of much interest 
to steel foundrymen—the use of titanium in steel for 


castings. 


THE ELECTRIC FURNACE PAPERS 


Thursday’s symposium on “Electric Furnace Prac- 
tice” embraced four papers dealing with three electric 
furnaces now in use in the United States. While steel 
for the foundry was uppermost, the adaptability of the 
electric furnace to other grades of steel was not lost 
sight of, particularly in the case of the Grénwall-Dixon 
turnace, which thus far has operated in this country only 
n high-grade alloy and carbon steel for billets. 

The Snyder electric furnace was represented by a 
paper, “The Ideal Electric Furnace for the Steel Foun- 
ry,’ written.by F. J. Ryan, E. B. McKee and W. D. 
W alker, and presented in abstract by C. M. Booth of the 
Snyder Electric Furnace Company, Chicago. He was in- 
troduced by W. A, Janssen, vice-president of the associ- 
ation, who presided. 

Some recent developments in the use of the Heroult 
electric furnace were given in two papers—“The Elec- 
tr Furnace in the Foundry,” by E. B. Clarke, president 

uchanan Electrie Steel Company, Buchanan, Mich., and 
Electric Furnace Practice in the Manufacture of Steel 
Lastings,” by T. S. Quinn, secretary-treasurer Lebanon 
Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. Each was presented in ab- 
‘tract by the author. John A. Dixon, of the John A. 
wiey Company, Detroit, Mich., gave a brief abstract 
r. Crowley’s paper on “The Grénwall-Dixon Electric 
tng and Refining Furnace.” This furnace was de- 

(in an article in THE IRON AGE, Sept. 7, 1916, and 
aostracts of the three other papers were published in 
‘HE [Ron Ace, Sept. 14, 1916. 


THE DISCUCSIONS 
Bever, of the Otis Steel Company, Cleveland, 
; ir, Booth what the loss was in melting with the 
furnace. The reply was that in acid practice it 
found to be only 1 per cent, while for basic 
data were available. 
lintermann, president Michigan Steel Casting 
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Another Section of the Annex 


Company, Detroit, in discussing Mr. Clarke’s paper, said 
that this company’s experience in operating for some 
time two Heroult furnaces showed that extreme caré 
was necessary at all times, and that one of the greatest 
difficulties was keeping the metal free from slag contam 
inations. He had found the chemical and physical prop 
erties of electric steel the best, and believed that a year 
or two would see great developments from the use of 
electric furnaces. 


The Training of Operatives 


John A. Dixon, in response to questions, said a mis 
conception was prevalent regarding skilled help in oper 
ating an electric furnace. He had found no difficulty in 
fitting men in two to three months to operate success 
fully an electric furnace—men who were by no means 
trained, but of ordinary ability and experience. The use 
of such men he considered impossible in open-hearth 
practice. 

While the Grénwall-Dixon furnaces had not become 
prominent in connection with steel castings in this coun 
try, Mr. Dixon cited the experimental work of a 500-lb 
furnace of this type which, operating basic, in Detroit, 
had made 118 heats on one roof. 


Current Consumption 


Replying to M. G. Tielke, secretary-treasurer of the 
Crucible Steel Casting Company, Cleveland, who asked 
why the current consumption was put at 550 kw.-hr. per 
ton for liquid alloy steel and at 500 kw.-hr. for steel 
castings, Mr. Dixon attributed the difference to the time 
consumed in taking analyses of alloy heats. 

T. S. Quinn observed in his paper that a consumption 
of less than 950-kw-hr. per ton of steel on his 1-ton He 
roult furnace would probably have been possible had the 
transformer capacity been larger. M. G. Tielke offered 
the experience of the Crucible Steel Casting Company 
in the use of its 1-ton Heroult furnace where the trans- 
former capacity was so large that on 118 heats the aver 
age consumption had been only 645 kw.-hr. 

E. L. Crosby, Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, who 
was called upon, drew attention to the development in 
Detroit in the use of electric power where now a 6-ton 
and a 3-ton Heroult furnace were operating as well as a 
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5-ton Grénwall-Dixon, with a 10-ton furnace of this type 
under construction. He expected decided progress in all 
districts in the use of electric power for industrial pur- 
poses, 


The Rennerfelt Furnace 


While the Rennerfelt electric furnace was not repre- 
sented on the program, the chair called on C. H. Vom 
Baur, of Hamilton & Hansell, New York, who spoke of 
the furnace as a polyphase unit operating either acid or 
basic. In general he regarded the electric furnace as by 
no means a cure-all for the steel-maker’s troubles, but 
emphasized the importance of the personal element. 
The question of refractories is now a serious one to 
many, since the average material for a basic furnace is 
by no means as good as it was two years ago. Mr. Vom 
Baur spoke of a 1%-ton Rennerfelt furnace operating 
abroad and producing ingots of alloy and other steels 
where the power consumption at the start was 816 kw.- 
hr. per metric ton, but at the end of the fifth week it had 
fallen to 611 kw.-hr. per ton. The average for seven 
weeks was 602 kw.-hr. per net ton of metal. The per- 
centage of crop was 11.48 per cent, with 3.39 per cent 
lost in burning off and from scrap on the floor. 

Edwin F. Cone, New York, called attention to the rel- 
ative consumption of ferromanganese in the various 
steel-making processes. He said the electric process 
had a distinct advantage in that an addition of 7 to 8 lb. 
of 80 per cent ferromanganese per net ton of steel intro- 
duced an average manganese content of about 0.60 per 
cent into the steel, while in the open-hearth process 
about 17 lb. per ton and in the small converter very much 
more was needed to achieve the same result. He regard- 
ed these facts as showing the more healthy or non-oxi- 
dized condition of electric steel. 

Mr. Cone also made a comparison of the quality of 
steel from the electric and other processes based on 
many static tests he had made. Referring to the high 
elastic ratio of 61 per cent in the electric steel tests in 
Mr. Quinn’s paper, the speaker said that static results of 
steel castings depend largely on the heat treatment and 
the method of taking the elastic limit. In Mr. Quinn’s 
tests the heat treatment had been slow cooling from the 
proper temperature and the elastic limit was taken by 
the drop of the beam, checked by the dividers. With 
these two conditions of testing as a basis, Mr. Cone’s ex- 
perience with electric steel confirmed Mr. Quinn’s results 
of an elastic ratio of 61 to 62 per cent, whereas in the 
case of open-hearth steel castings or converter and cru- 
cible metal the average elastic ratio from a large num- 
ber of tests was never over 51 to 52 per cent. Acid 
open-hearth castings in which 0.16 to 0.18 per cent of 
vanadium had been incorporated showed an elastic ratio 
of 61 per cent tested under the conditions referred to, 
whereas converter or open-hearth castings, if cooled 
quickly in the air, gave an elastic ratio of 60 to 62 per 
cent. Without having figures for electric steel so heat- 
treated the speaker thought it reasonable to assume that 
it would run over 70 per cent. 


Comparison of Electric and Bessemer Steel 


“Electric and Converter Steel Compared” was pre- 
sented by Peter Blackwood, Blackwood Steel Foundry 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, and was decidedly in favor 
of converter steel as opposed to electric, the author 
granting practically no merits to the latter. 

E. B. Clarke, Buchanan, Mich., taking up Mr. Black- 
wood’s reference to the inferior quality of electric cast- 
ings when machined, stated that he had always detected 
a difference between electric and any other steel when 
being machined in that the former appeared tougher 
and more uniform. 


ALUMINA IN STEEL 


A paper of noteworthy research merit was contrib- 
uted by G. F. Comstock, metallurgist of the Titanium 
Alloy Mfg. Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., on “The 
Presence of Alumina in Steel.” The author had a large 
number of photomicrographs thrown on the screen. A 
liberal synopsis was given in THE IRON AGE, Sept. 14, 
1916. Coming at the close of a rather long session little 
discussion was offered, but in reply to a question as to 
the results of tests when alumina was present, Mr. Com- 
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stock said that he had not made many, but he | 
few small inclusions had no bad effect. 

The scheduled paper on “The Manufacture of Ma 
ganese Steel Castings,” by W. S. McKee, ame 
Manganese Steel Company, Chicago, was not ; 


lieved a 
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TITANIUM IN STEEL-MAKING 


The use of ferrotitanium in steel castings was the 
feature of the steel session Friday morning. W A 
Janssen read his paper “The Use of Titanium in the 
Manufacture of Steel Castings.” Particula atten. 
tion is called to the benefits obtained by the use of ferro- 
carbon-titanium in basic practice as carried out at the 
plant of the Bettendorf Company, Davenport, lowa 

A written discussion from N. Petinot, 
metallurgical engineer, New York, was read. 
stating that the addition of titanium to steel properly 
made results in advantages, particularly in those grades 
of steel which are reduced to sections, Mr. Petinot took 
exception to Mr. Janssen’s statement that titanium does 
not form alloys: : 


€ lectro- 
After 


It is possible to make steel containing titanium. and with- 
out excessive loss of titanium, if the carbon-free illoy i 
used, but if the ferrotitanium used has a carbon content, th 
titanium existing in it as a double carbide of iron as 
titanium, it is impossible to get any appreciable titanium 
content in the steel, even when figuring on a large loss a 

The same has been found true in making vanadium steels 
and it is for this reason that carbon-free ferrovanadium js 
always used instead of the grade with a carbon content 
such as was imported a few years ago from abroad, in which 
the vanadium is present as a carbide of vanadium or rather 
as a double carbide of iron and vanadium. 


IS VANADIUM A DEOXIDIZER? 


Mr. Petinot took exception to the author’s statement 
that the amount of titanium necessary depends on the 
kind of steel to be treated, i.e., that 13.2 lb. per ton 
of a 15 per cent alloy should be added to rail steel, while 
for steel castings only 1.5 to 2 Ib. per ton is sufficient, 
by saying: 


I think this statement requires some explanation. A heat 
of steel made for rails, requiring 0.65 to 0.95 per cent of 
carbon should finish less oxidized than a steel casting heat 
of 0.17 to 0.40 per cent carbon and consequently should not 
require more, at least not six times more, deoxidizer thar 
the latter. 

Vanadium is not a deoxidizer and the usual loss of 10 t 
25 per cent of the vanadium addition does not indicate a 
deoxidation of the steel. The same phenomenon is observable 
when ferrochromium is added to steel. Is chromium therefore 
a deoxidizer? It is more generally accepted by metallurgists 
that the loss of vanadium is due to the fact that small 
pieces of the alloy become coated with slag and are thus 
wasted by floating to the top of the metal. If considered 
as a deoxidizer it would certainly be a very expensive on¢ 


AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR MANGANESE 


I agree with Mr. Janssen that vanadium steel, like all 
other alloy steels when properly made, can be improved by 
ferrotitanium as the final addition, but I do not agree with 
him when he says that he can by the use of the titanium re 
duce his manganese content from 0.75 to 0.50 per cent and 
get the same physical results. 

In making heats of steel in acid or basic open-hearth 
furnaces, we all know the fluctuation in sulphur from heat 
to heat when the final test piece is analyzed. We also know 
from experience that when heats are high in sulphur and low 
in manganese, cracks appear more freely in the castings 
manifesting the phenomenon of red shortness. ‘ 

Steel-makers also know how hard it is to obtain the rig? 
percentage of manganese content in the steel, and many ol 
us have found from experience that occasionally while = 
ing for a manganese content on the high side of the specifica- 
tion, the final analysis of the heat shows it to be on the low 
side, or that the heat has a low manganese content. If Mr 
Janssen by the use of ferrotitanium can reduce his manganese 
from 0.75 to 0.50, I would ask him what the low limit is that 
he gets when aiming for 0.50 per cent and if he has foun 
a way to get exactly the amount of manganese he wishes. 

I would also ask him what limits of sulphur he usual 
gets in his grades of steel with a manganese content of 9 : 
particularly in acid steel. I have had some experience ™*™ 
ing ingots of acid steel for forgings in which I tried to = 
ee 


(Continued on Page 673) 
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resident Farrell at Duquesne’s Celebration 


borough of Duquesne, Pa., in which the Du- 
blast furnaces and steel works of the Carnegie 
Company are located, held a silver jubilee cele- 
last week, having been founded in 1891. On 
day evening, Sept. 13, the Duquesne Board of 
ree gave a banquet, at which James A. Farrell, 
it of the United States Steel Corporation, and 
of the Carnegie Steel Company were present. 
Hamilton, general superintendent of the Duquesne 
orks and blast furnaces, was toastmaster. Over 

‘sons were present. 
principal address was made by Mr. Farrell, 
eferred to the Duquesne plant as one of the largest 
Steel Corporation, turning out more than 1,100,- 
ns of pig iron and nearly 1,400,000 tons of steel 
each year. The plant employs 5000 workmen 
he payroll is about $5,500,000. Mr. Farrell said 
1916 will probably go down in history as one of 
ost remarkable years the American iron and 
ndustry has known. He added that without re- 
ng to prophecy it may be assumed that 1917 will 
last furnaces and steel works in the United States 
capacity. He referred to the rapid 
1f Duquesne and the fine community spirit 
1 there. He paid a high tribute*to the work of 
D. Williams, who had been called from Du- 
e to the presidency of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
and to that of E. J. Hamilton, Mr. Williams’ 

ssor. 

\ddresses were also made by Homer D. Williams, 
Robert Garland, president of the City Council of 
burgh, and others. The original Duquesne steel 
was built in 1886-1888.by the Pittsburgh Besse- 
Steel Company to roll steel rails. The company 
intered difficulties in getting raw material, and the 
passed to the control of Carnegie, Phipps & Co. 
the original equipment was long ago dismantled. 
Later the Bessemer steel plant was torn out, and for 
years the Duquesne plant has been strictly an 
i-hearth proposition. The plant now has six blast 
naces making over 3,000 tons of pig iron per day, 
there are two open-hearth plants containing 32 
aces. The steel is finished into slabs, billets, sheet 
splice bar shapes and merchant steel bars. The 
named is the leading product of the Duquesne 
s, the present capacity being about 650,000 tons 
per year. This will be further increased 
new bar mill and other improvements are com- 
ted. Welfare work has been carried on very ex- 


vely at the Duquesne works for many years. 


iting at 
( 


tr 
l 


teel bars 


To Assist in Developing Russian Resources 


rederick Holbrook, senior partner in the engineer- 
nd contracting firm of Holbrook, Cabot & Rollins, 
a vice-president of the American International Cor- 
tion, sailed yesterday for Petrograd, Russia, in 
nterests of the latter company. He will make his 


uarters in Petrograd. Several American en- 
s and others are also going to Russia for the 


erican International Corporation, and under the 
tion of Mr. Holbrook will investigate the possi- 
of developing the natural resources of Russia, 
issist Russian interests in building railroads, open- 
ines and establishing steel works and other indus- 
Mr. Holbrook’s trip is the third he has made to 
pe since the outbreak of the war. He spent sev- 
onths in Russia this year, and previously went 
ince accompanied by representatives of the Lacka- 

1 Steel Company. 


Speer has severed his connection as general man- 
vith the Sharon Iron & Metal Company, Sharon, 
fter five years of service, and has engaged in busi- 
Youngstown, Ohio, under the name of the Speer 
& Metal Company, with offices in the Stambaugh 
g. He expects to equip a yard shortly. 





H. Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
d a contract for the castings and stee) for the 
iction of a coke-oven plant at Pueblo, Colo., to 
ited Iron Works, Springfield, Mo. 
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MASTER PATTERNMAKERS 


A New Association Formed at the Foundrymen’s 
Convention 


Prior to 
Cleveland 


meeting of foundrymen at 
feasibility of 
master patternmak 
those actively 
14 about 30 master patternmakers 
Cleveland 


last week’s 
inquiry was 


starting a technical association of 


made as to the 


ers. Over 200 names were obtained of 
interested. On Sept. 
present at the 
E. C. Anderson of the Thomas E 
pany, Philadelphia, to attend a iry meeting 
and dinner at the Hotel Statler. Among those in at 
tendance were A. Crowe, superintendent pattern de 
partment Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngs 
town, Ohio; Ira Cole, superintendent American Road 
Machinery Company, Delphos, Ohio; F. E. Delano, su 
perintendent pattern shop, General] Electric 
Erie, Pa.; W. J. Hamman, foreman American Road 
Machinery Company, Delphos, Ohio; W. J. Heger, su 
perintendent pattern shop, Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, Ohio; George R. Hogg, superintendent pattern 
department United Engineering & Foundry Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio; John Howarth, superintendent pat 
tern department Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com 
pany, Clevelartd; C. D. Morris, Oak Street 
plant, United Engineering & Foundry Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio; John Pemberton, superintendent 
pattern shop, General Electric Company, Lynn, Mass.; 
J. H. Taylor, superintendent pattern shop, Fore River 
Shipbuilding Company, Quincy, Mass.; S. A. S. Worm- 
sted, superintendent pattern shop, Goulds Mfg. Com- 
pany, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; E. C. Anc and A. War- 
ren Anderson, Philadelphia. Robert I. Clegg, Cleve- 
land, acted as temporary chairman and C. G 
as secretary. 

After a general discussion of the possibilities of the 
proposed organization, it decided to 
advisory committee to consider the various 
cidental to starting the movement. The committee wa: 
made up of John Pemberton, Lynn, Mass.; A. Crowe, 
Youngstown, Ohio; J. H. Taylor, Wollaston, Mass.; 
F, E. Delano, Erie, Pa., and J. Shay, Bridgeport, Conn. 
A tentative constitution was offered and 
cally considered by the advisory 
mailed to the entire list of names. 

It is expected to hold an annual 
same time and place as the American Foundrymen’s 
Association. The objects of the new organization as 
outlined by the proposed constitution are “the improve- 
ment of the art and practice of patternmaking, to pro- 
mote social intercourse among the members of the as- 
sociation, to provide for the exchange of technical ex 
perience, to encourage uniform standards in shop 
methods, and in general to advance whatever shall tend 
to the dignity and reputation of pattermaking and the 
well being of members of the association.” 

Office headquarters have beer 
vue Court Building, Philadelphia. 


convention were invited by 


Coale Lumber Com 


prelimin 


Company, 


manager 


Kisner 


was appoint an 


matters in 


1} » . 
will be criti- 


committee and also 


meeting at the 


opened at 206 Belle 


Alumina in Steel 


The photomicographs used to illustrate the article 
in THE IRON AGE of Sept. 14, 1916, on “The Presence of 
Alumina in Steel,” by G. F. Comstock, were a!] reduced 
about one-third from an original magnification of 200, 
except Fig. 6, which originally was 29 diameters. This 
important fact was not stated in connection with the 
article as was intended. 


Henry S. Berry has been elected president of the 
Owensboro Forging Company, Owensboro, Ky.; S. R. 
Ewing, vice-president, and S. R. Ewing, Jr., secretary, 
treasurer and general manager. The company has just 
completed extensive additions to its plant, which is now 
equipped with gas-burning japanning ovens. 


The Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio, will install six hot mills, four roughing mills 
and eight stands of cold rolls in the extension to its 
plant which it recently decided to build. 
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Steel Trade After the War 


Opinion as to what will occur in the steel trade 
after the war has passed through a period of evolu- 
tion. During the first ten or twelve months of the 
war it was not even recognized that the American 
steel industry was to be really prosperous at any 
time during the war, so that any vague notions 
then entertained as to what might happen after the 
war are not worth recalling, when the view as to 
the course of trade during the war was so mis- 
taken. 

The earliest view that need be considered was 
that upon its becoming known that the war was 
to end there would be a complete collapse, to be 
followed possibly, but not certainly, by a recovery 
to fairly prosperous conditions. The rapid rise in 
prices in the early months of this year, from a 
level on January 1 substantially equal to the top 
level reached in 1907, suggested that a collapse 
might occur before the end of the war. With the 
view most commonly entertained now in the ranks 
of steel producers, if not of steel consumers, that a 
very strong steel market is to obtain throughout 
the duration of the war there is an increase of 
belief that in the main prosperous conditions will 
rule in the steel industry for some time after the 
war. 

That the steel trade expects the war to last for 
another year at least is indicated by its adoption, 
even up to the present time, of plans for increases 
in capacity that are directly predicated upon a con- 
tinuance of war demand, and that it expects a good 
demand, on an average, in the years to follow ap- 
pears from the large plans that are being prose- 
cuted in such leisurely fashion as to indicate no 
hope of the capacity involved being brought in be 
fore the war ends. 

In considering the prospective demand after the 
war, irrespective of prices, it may be helpful to con- 
sider what would occur should the war cease now. 
Orders for shipbuilding material would hardly be 
canceled; and if they were, the disturbance would 
not be in proportion to the total tonnage on books, 
because the deliveries are extended over so great a 
period of time. Certainly undertakings involving 
the use of fabricated steel would not be dropped, 
the expectation being rather that the end of the 
war will see an increase in investment structures. 


HEE Ea 


\utomobiles would be salable as formerly and aut: 
mobile materia, would be required as at present 
Automobile exports represent only a very small per 
centage of the production. The demand for ag: 
cultural implements and everything required by th: 
farmer, at reasonable prices, would be stimulated 
rather than otherwise. The railroads could hard! 
be moved to a more conservative course, as to bu 
ing, than they are pursuing now. Once the shock 
were passed, the actual ultimate demand might as 
sert itself in full volume. 

The opinion is strongly held in many quarters 
that the steel industry, and industry in general for 
that matter, must eventually liquidate in the mat- 
ter of costs. The best judgment seems to be that 
such liquidation can only be effected, in practice, 
through the medium of a period of greatly restricted 
activity. It is not assured, however, that a drastic 
readjustment will be necessary. There are those 
who believe that in the present belligerent coun- 
tries the returning soldiers will demand, and re- 
ceive, much higher wages than formerly. In our 
own country there must be felt the influence of con- 
tinued light immigration during the war, and there 
certainly is no good reason for concluding that there 
will be a real flood of immigration after the war. 

A feature of demand for steel is that it grows 
while it sleeps. As steel enters so largely into con- 
struction work, the actual needs accumulate in 
periods of uncertainty and are expressed in larger 
volume than ever when the uncertainty is removed. 
The demand in neutral countries must be banking 
up. Though their progress is retarded they must 
be making some progress. The supplies of steel they 
have obtained in the past two years have been but 
a small fraction of normal. The end of the war 
would bring ocean freights down instantly, and that 
would effect a very attractive reduction in prices of 
steel delivered to the non-producing countries. The 
export trade would probably give a very fair ac 
count of itself. 

As to the demand for steel in the United States 
a long range view may be illuminating. As indi 
cated in our presentation a week ago, the steel ingot 
producing capacity on July 1, 1917, will be about 
45,000,000 tons a year. The capacity five years 
earlier was probably in the neighborhood of 33,000,- 
000 tons, showing a total increase of 36 per cent 
This is an average annual increase of 6.4 per cent 
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would be less than a rate of doubling in ten 
as it represents an increase of 86 per cent 
a period. As during a considerable part of 

» years production has been at a low rate, 
great deal of the material produced has 
ported, there has easily been room for a con- 
le volume of domestic demand to accumulate, 
expressed in actual orders at future 
apart 
the productive capacity is not increasing, 


some 


from this consideration it is a 


vhile 
vhole, at a rate with which the steel industry 


familiar in the past. 


rters Cannot Co-operate 


announcement was made last week of the 
the United States Senate of the effort to 
Webb bill authorizing the formation of com- 
trade. This ignominious 
a praiseworthy movement received far 
attention in the daily press than it de- 
The bill had been fathered by the Federal 
al Commission and was so free from what 
be considered objectionable features that it 
have encountered no difficulty in its passage 
the and its enactment into law. 
tunately, the Senate embraces 
ts members some who feel that they must 
ynnize anything favored by manufacturing in- 
ts and see a menace to the public welfare in 
proposition that even hints at co-operation. 
the Webb bill had gone through, with this well- 
feeling among certain political leaders, that 
1ave been accepted as an indication that the 
osity against manufacturers was at last soft- 
and that a better era had dawned. But it 
that this was too much to expect. In view of 
ther countries are doing to promote the in- 
of those who seek foreign trade, it is to be 
that our government may in time come un- 

e control of men of broader vision. 


in the export 


Senate 
however, 


Labor Saving and Labor Shortage 
upon the 
turing plants that the acute labor short- 
th which they are now contending is not 
the temporary variety of past experience. 
ore industry has looked to an approach- 
farther ahead, for immigra- 
ring about an adjustment of the supply 
But whether relief from labor shortage 
timely or not, lack of sufficient help has 
een looked upon as one of the necessary 
ndustrial prosperity and a condition for 
e cure would come as the volume of busi- 
lined. There is no such prospect to-day. 
timates have put the demand for skilled 
skilled workers for the manufacturing 
ns of the country alone at 5,000,000 in ex- 
the supply. The duration of this shortage 
indeterminate. It is not certain that 
pronounced slump in business will effect 
tment. 
problem of working out a better ad- 
of the supply and demand for labor 
confronts the plant executive. It is 
opportunity for the manufacturer of 


being borne in managers of 


ter season, or, 
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Never has 


werful impul 


labor-saving equipment there arisen 


a situation such a pM 


giving 


the devising of mechanical contrivances replace 
hand labor. Plant ope rs are turning to the 
possibilities in this direction with an eagernes 
Tnat makes equ nent selling well-nigh a be 1 
tion. In the found: ndustry where, in the opin 
on of many practical men, there s been an ove! 
equipment of plants, managers e read 

stall an improvement will « nate I 
operations. Operators o alleal indries, for 
example, who, because the lightness of the average 
product of their shops required no general over 
head conveying « lipment, have been slow to use 
charging and carrier devices, are now conspicuous 
in seeking such apparatus. The exhibit of foundr 
and machine shop equipment in connection with 
the meeting of the American Foundrymen’s Asso 
ciation at Cleveland last week unmistakably re 
vealed this situation. The designer and builder of 
machinery for the foundry, the machine shop or 


the general manufacturing plant has now ready 
to hand his greatest opportunity service and 


profit. 


Japanese Ship Subsidies to Be Reduced 


An interesting item of news from Japan is that 
the government is considering the reduction of na- 
tional assistance to shipbuilders. The remarkable 
growth of Japanese shipping has not been a mere 
accident, but is due to a considerable extent to the 
stimulus afforded by the government through the 
payment of subsidies to shipbuilders. While this 


country has done nothing for the preservation of its 


commerce on the Pacific Ocean, but has even dealt 


it deadly blows, Japan has for some years been ap- 
for the 


done 


propriating large sums cultivation of its 
shipping industry. This 


that when the European war broke out and many 


Was SO opportunely 
ships were diverted from commercial to naval pur 

the 
prodigiously. 


poses bj belligerents, Japanese 
The highly remunerative 


freight rates earned by ships have since then been 


shipowners 
profited 


an even greater stimulant to the growth of Japanese 
shipping than the This 
growth, however, has resulted in a very heavy én 


government subsidies. 
crease in the amount which the government is called 
upon to pay to its shipbuilders. 
1914 amounted to $815,000 and 
$1,561,000, while next 
run up to about $2,900,000 and to reach an even 


The payments in 
will this year be 


year they are expected to 
higher sum for 1918. 
ment has caused the Japanese authorities to con 
sider the advisability of reducing the amount 
encouraging shipping, but it is to be 
carefully so that the progress of the shipping ir 
dustry 


Such an unforeseen develop- 


for 
done very 
may not be checked. 


Mortality statistics just published show that in 
1915 the death rate in the United States the 
lowest ever known, having been only 13.5 per 1000 
of population. This compares with a rate of 16 per 
1000 ten years before and of practically 19 a decade 
These figures are a significant indication 
of the very great advance which has been made in 
both medical science and proper methods of living 
Undoubtedly some credit must also be given to the 
attention now being paid to accident prevention. 


was 


earlier. 





The Properties of Conductivity Steel 


Its Use for Conductor Rails—Experi- 
ence as to the Effect of Various Impur- 
ities—Actual and Theoretical Resistance 


N a recent issue of the Jowrnal of the West of 
I Scotland Iron and Steel Institute are two in- 

teresting papers on “Conductivity Steel.” They 
are by C. H. Ridsdale and S. W. Melsom respec- 
tively, and while concerned chiefly with the methods 
of testing these steels for conductivity, they con- 
tain a good deal of information regarding their 
manufacture. Mr. Ridsdale is connected with the 
North Eastern Steel Company of Middlesborough, 
which was probably the pioneer company in England 
making steel for conductivity purposes, using the 
basic Bessemer process for this purpose as far back 
as 1883 or 1884. At that time most of the steel 
went into billets for telegraph wire, but since 1898 
most of it has been for conductor rails. 

With the growth of subways, elevated roads, 
and the electrification of railroads the demand for 
steel for conductor rails is rapidly increasing and 
the manufacture of such rails in the United States 
is becoming more marked. For this reason the 
papers mentioned, giving retails of the practice in 
England, are of considerable interest. An abstract 
of Mr. Ridsdale’s paper is as follows: 

Steel for conductivity purposes is, or should 
the softest class of steel made. Owing to the small 
quantity of metalloids it has a higher density than 
other ordinary forms of steel, and also very little segre- 
gation. Speaking broadly, the more nearly it ap- 
proaches in chemical composition to pure iron, and the 
lower it in carbon, silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, 
manganese or other constituents, the better it in 
conductivity. While this is correct as a general rule, 
it must not be taken absolutely, especially as between 
steels made by different processes. As an example, a 
specific instance may be given of two steels of fairly 
typical composition: 


be, 


is 


iS 


Basic B 


Bessemer, Open-Heartl 

Per Cent Per Cent 
ED on oem wee be phek ‘ 0.03 0.09 
Manganese ....-..---- oe eee oe an 0.17 
eae rear or 0.05 0.04 
PROUD  cccc bs ccs conan > 4s oe 0.06 0.04 
re ee ee ee . None None 
Resistance in “times copper of 


equal volume’”’........ oe 00 


Conductivity steel is simply the “blown” or “bath” 
metal (purified by oxidation) with the smallest quan- 
tity of deoxidizer or “recarburizer” added that will 
just enable it to roll. Thus it is metal only just re- 
moved from redshortness. Indeed, this is the main 
trouble that steelmakers have to face. In the endeavor 
to keep the steel very soft and low in resistance they 
have all the time to work within such a narrow margin 
that from time to time they overstep the line, and the 
steel breaks up in the rolls giving scrap or defective 
rails. Also when not so pronounced as this, in steel 
near the limit, parts of the section which grow cold 
sooner than the rest are liable to show a number of 
fine hair cracks close together when they drop to low 
red, although it will roll quite sound at a bright red 
heat. 


It may be useful to mention here that slight 
due to redshortness, as for instance fine say 
along flanges or corners (which, if present in o 
track rails would certainly disqualify them) 
disadvantage for the purpose of a conductor rai 
has no weight to carry. Indeed they should 
garded with favor as they are an indication tha 
rails have a very low resistance. 

Mr. Ridsdale then describes in detail his : 
ods of testing, which will not be gone into here. 
and he has some very interesting observations on 
matters of practical bearing which arise from the 
peculiar properties of conductivity steel. The ex- 
treme softness of the steel renders special care 
necessary in order to avoid bending the rails 
cially when in long lengths. 

The following conclusions are given from the 
author’s experience regarding the effect of various 
bodies on conductivity in actual practice: 

Oxygen is not detrimental up to the limits which 
steel will carry and yet roll with only slight red- 
shortness. 

Aluminum is said to reduce vastly the conductivity 
in wire, but the author has no direct experience on 
this point. 

Carbon has a very pronounced effect in reducing the 
conductivity. 

Phosphorus reduces the conductivity, but apparently 
not to the same extent that carbon does. 

Silicon reduces the conductivity probably even more 
than carbon does. 

Sulphur apparently only reduces the conductivity 
very slightly, and in some cases almost appears to im- 
prove it. This is probably owing to its removing some 
of the manganese from the combined condition. It 
cannot, however, be present to any large extent, or the 
steel which is usually low in manganese would not roll 
at all. 

Manganese reduces the conductivity materially, very 
much as carbon does, but its effect appears to vary 
more. 

Copper is stated to increase the conductivity greatly, 
but this has not been borne out by experience, at any 
rate as regards such small quantities as it might be 
commercially practicable to add. 


Aa” 


eSI 


’ t 


Je- 


To sum up, from personal observations over 
many years, it may be said that the relative effects 
in increasing resistance are, per 0.01 per cent of 
the substance present in excess of that in ordinary 
conductivity steel: 


Carbon, from 0.05 to 0.07 times copper 
Manganese, from 0.05 to 0.07 times copper 
Sulphur, from 0.08 to 0.10 times coppér 


Phosphorus, from 0.02 to 0.03 times copper 
Silicon, from 0.08 to 0.10 times copper 


The higher value to be taken when within the 
ordinary limits for conductivity steel, say not over 
0.10 per cent carbon or 0.40 per cent manganese, 
and the lower value when above this. 

Too much importance must not be attached, 


Resistance. Times 
Copper at 20 Deg 
Cc. of Equal Area 


Man- Phos- SSS ade, 

Carbon, ganese, Sulphur, phorus, Silicon, Theo- 

Material Per Cent PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent Actual retica 

Taken 

Conductivity steel (average)............cccceeeeces 0.04 0.40 0.06 0.06 None 6.87 as basis 
Ordinary soft steel (average).........ccsececereccees 0.086 0.49 0.06 0.062 None 7.72 GA 
Medium hard steel (individual) ............-eeeeeecnees 0.24 0.45 0.06 0.05 0.02 8.58 oes 
Hard steel (individual) ...........-eeeeeeees 0.375 0.95 0.078 0.075 0.028 11.75 11.70 
SANE SRE TRIED s hon 08535:0< ve ccnss nessa Veben cag eee 0.412 0.92 0.08 0.072 0.028 11.57 11,6/ 
Fiardl ‘ateal -Cim@ividal) 2. cc cccccccccsecssoscccscenses 0.45 0.87 0.06 0 06 0.028 11.40 11.71 
GE SANE, GI is o.5 v ocne scene os0dx bah ennenene 0.46 0.72 0.06 0.07 0.336 13.07 13.07 
Hard steel, lOW MANGANESE... ....cccseeeeccvvccececess 0.48 0.36 0.04 0.04 0.06 9.54 9.31 
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er, to these figures, as they are not based and theoretical resistance. The latter is calculated 
sufficiently systematic investigation. Fur- on the basis and from the factors given. 

is these values are not always the same in The method of manufacture of these steels is 
ent qualities of the same make of steel, or in not given. One other point of interest in connec- 
ponding qualities of different makes, it is tion with conductor rails is the average effect 
nable whether any investigation, no matter which is obtained when rails of different resist- 
iinstaking, will reveal a definite and reliable ance are coupled up. Thus a rail of eight times 


nation. the resistance of copper and another of six yield 
illustrating the effect of composition the the same resistance as two of seven, and specifi 
panying table gives some average and indi- cations therefore allow a proportion of rails with 


actual tests, showing side by side the actual a maximum above the average specified. 6G. B. W 


Eliminating Difficulties in the Steel Foundry 


Co-operation Between the Designing Engi- 
neer and the Foundryman Will Re- 
move Many Causes of Rejected Castings 


1 symposium entitled “Results of Co-operation to advise the engineer that the experiment not worth 
the Engineer and the Foundry,” presented at while as the found?y has already made the same experi 
‘veland meeting of the American Foundrymens ment. 
ition, Sept. 11-15, John Howe Hall, of the Taylor- Many of the above troubles can be eliminated by the 
Iron & Steel Company, High Bridge, N. J., use of standard specifications prepared by societies of 
d some of the difficulties which arise in the recognized standing and adhered to by both makers and 


indry, due to imperfect understanding by the buyers of castings. Even some of these standard 
y of the desires of the designing engineer, or to specifications will cause trouble by over-specifying. For 
ter’s lack of knowledge of the limitations of steel instance: One specification gives the physical proper- 


practice. ties desired in steel and also the heat treatment by 
el foundry difficulties may usually be classed which these properties can be obtained. This heat treat- 
(1) Physical and chemical specifications; (2) ment secured the physical properties desired 
ting to make castings of a design unsuited to classes of steel, but in another class 
indry work. Specifications that cannot be well heat treatment was necessary to secure the same prop- 

d may be divided into several general classes: erty. A strict adherence to the letter in the spe 
[hat which includes chemical or physical tests that tions ruled out entirely the practice of a foundry which 
t of the ordinary. B—Specifications calling for a used steel of the second class. Equally important to 
se content to be under a figure which is now the foundryman is the necessity of securing uniformity 
to be quite low for good steel. C—Specifications of specifications of steel castings on the part of 


in certain 
of steel a special 


inca- 


Various 
steel, when a good grade of ordinary carbon representative societies. Overlapping of specifications 
ill give better results or specification of alloy in one instance so reduced the range of physical prop- 
vithout specifying the amount of alloy that is erties allowed that it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
D—Specification of a high elastic limit or specifi- obtain castings which would pass inspections under the 
‘an elastic limit which cannot be obtained with- three sets of specifications under which the work was 
treatment, which is impossible on account of being carried on. 
ign of the casting. E—Specification of one kind THE QUESTION OF DESIGN 
steel when the experience of the foundry is that , 
tirely different alloy steel will give better results. Troubles due to design are so numerous that it is 
‘ification of both physical and chemical proper- impossible to mention all of them Aside from the 
the steel which are antagonistic. rather obvious error of specifying a casting so thin that 


it cannot be run in cast steel at all, the more common 
errors are so designing a casting that it cannot be made 
instance of the first class of specification is the without showing bad cracks, or designing it so that it 
g of sulphur or phosphorus to a figure which can cannot be made truly sound. High shrinkage of cast 
obtained with an electric furnace or crucible iron, sometimes aggravated by the sulphur in the steel 
Frequently the price to be paid for the casting and the necessity of pouring the casting very hot are 
warrant steel of this character. Difficulties chiefly responsible for cracked castings. Trouble may 
are cited above can usually be overcome by a_ arise by a customer insisting upon a steel casting being 
ence between the steel foundryman and the de- made from patterns used for gray iron castings without 
g engineer. A high elastic limit is often called any change in the design. Foundrymen from experi- 
the engineer with the expectation that the steel ence usually can predict from examination of the pat- 
machined under heat treatment. If an elastic tern whether or not the casting will be lost, and sug- 
specified which cannot be obtained without gestions on his part to the designing engineer will save 
heat treatment, the design of the casting often much trouble and expense. 
that heat treatment cannot be given without It frequently happens that castings are so designed 
git. Such cases, of course, can be handled either that it is impossible to make them truly sound. This 
ying the elastic limit desired, or by modifying is usually due to the fact that sections are so distributed 
gn of the casting to remove all danger of its that there is no place to attach a sink head of sufficient 
in the heat treatment. In case of the specifi- size or proper design to fill the fluid shrinkage of heavy 
f one kind of steel where, in the judgment of the sections. In such cases, a conference with the design- 
a different steel would serve the purpose, a ing engineer will lead to a change in the pattern which 
: with the engineer may be the source of much___ will enable the casting to be made truly sound 
tion for both parties. The engineer may specify 
which in his belief will be the best for the par- Copper imports at Havre, France, in 1915 are re- 
purpose, but without any adequate experience ported as 105,496 metric tons against 63,905 tons in 
ich to base this belief. Or, he may be specify- 1914, nearly all coming from the United States as in- 
a purely experimental way in which event the gots, bars or sheets. Of the 1915 total, 103,962 tons 
men may obtain valuable data by co-operating is designated as for consumption in France, with total 
m. On the other hand, the foundry may be able exports credited with 457 tons. 


EXAMPLES OF SPECIFICATION TROUBLES 


{ 
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STRIKES AND SETTLEMENTS 


New England Troubles Diminishing 


In Pittsfield, Mass., a conference has been arranged 
between the management of the General Electric Com- 
pany and its striking employees. There seems.to be a 
general feeling that some compromise will be reached 
and that the trouble will not long continue. In Green- 
field, Mass., the strike is still in force, but it is reported 
that more men are at work than a week ago. In 
Bridgeport, Conn., the report of the molders’ strike is 
the same; the men are still on strike, but there is a 
gradual increase in the number at work in the foun- 
dries. 


Strikes Successful at Nashville 


Two more shops at Nashville, Tenn., have met the 
demands of their machinists for an 8-hr. day, on a scale 
of 45c. per hour. Their men had been on strike three 
weeks. All of Nashville’s important shops are now 
on the 8-hr. day basis. 


Violence at Milwaukee 


Public interest in the machinists’ strike for an 8-hr 
day in the Milwaukee district has been revived, after a 
lull of two weeks or more, because of strikers’ efforts 
to intimidate men who remained at work or returned 
to employment. A number of arrests for violence have 
been made and riot notices have been served on the 
sheriff of Milwaukee County, a socialist. This is the 
first time that such action has been brought under the 
Wisconsin riot statute—service of which lays the county 
liable for all damages caused by strikers or their sympa- 
thizers. No new strikes have been declared for nearly 
a month. On Sept. 18 the strike completed a period 
of 60 days, and the unions have made no headway in 
inducing the employers to recede from their position. 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 19, 1916.—(By Telegraph.) —The 
end of the machinists’ strike is in sight before Sept. 30. 
The majority of strikers at the plants of the Nordberg 
Mfg. Company, Bucyrus Company and Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company returned to work Monday and Tuesday 
without concessions, and more are expected to return 
during the week. The Metal Trades Association reports 
nearly 55 per cent of strikers already returned and 
shops now operating with 71 per cent of normal forces. 


Brass Plants Heavy Buyers for 1917 


Information from reliable sources is that 30,000 
tons of brass has been ordered since Sept. 1 for export. 
These orders call for brass in the forms of rods and 
discs for use in the manufacture of fuses and cart- 
ridge cases. The sizes specified in these purchases em- 
phasize the growing ability of the Allies to make their 
own fuses and smaller sizes of shells and shell cases. 
One producer states that the only limit to the volume 
of the recent orders was the ability of the mills to ac- 
cept such contracts for early delivery. 

The business in exports for munitions use is esti- 
mated to be from 20 to 25 per cent of the present mill 
output, and most of the mills are endeavoring to pro- 
tect their established domestic trade. The leading in- 
terest in the brass industry has requested many of its 
larger customers to anticipate their requirements up to 
next June. During the week it was reported that two 
Connecticut mills had purchased 35,000,000 lb. of copper 
and another mill had contracted for about 50,000,000 lb. 
of copper and spelter. It is understood that these 
contracts are to cover requirements during the first 
quarter of 1917. 


The Panama Canal will, at an early date, issue speci- 
fications and call for bids for the construction of two 
colliers equipped with self-discharging gear, authorized 
by Congress, with limit of cost at $1,500,000 each. 
These colliers are to be essentially a duplication of the 
colliers Ulysses and Achilles constructed by the Mary- 
land Steel Company, carrying 12,000 tons of cargo coal. 
Major Earl] I. Brown, Washington, D. C., is general 
purchasing officer. 
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Koppers Coke Ovens at Sparrows Po: 


The H. Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, has 
contract with the Bethlehem Steel Company 
erection at Sparrows Point, Md., of 240 1314-1 
pers by-product coke ovens, to be arranged in f 
teries of 60 ovens each, and also a benzol plant 
capacity that all the benzols from the entire ; 
360 ovens can be recovered and delivered as pu: 
ucts. The benzol plant will be one of the larges 
world. The Koppers direct sulphate process 
installed in connection with the new ovens. 17 
product plant and building will be extended. T 
ent coke plant consists of 120 Koppers ovens, 
batteries of 60 ovens each. Owing to the an 
work the H. Koppers Company now has in h: 
new plant is not expected to be ready for op 
before the early part of 1918. Work on the 
of Koppers ovens at other places is progressing 
as the supply of labor and materials will permit 
plant of 204 ovens built for the Youngstown § 
Tube Company at East Youngstown, Ohio, has 
successful operation for some time. The play 
ducing the width of ovens, as put in effect at i 
other plants, has proved quite successful. The Koppers 
ovens being erected for the United Furnace (C 
at Canton, Ohio, will be started late this mont 


early in October. The 94 Koppers ovens being built for 
the LaBelle Iron Works across the Ohio River 
Steubenville, Ohio, are nearly finished, and the company 


will start heating them this month. 


Railroad Car Business 


With another 1000 cars bought by the New York 
Central, this of the Pressed Steel Car Company, fol- 
lowing 4000 of recent closing, further lots from the 
same source are expected to come to light in the early 
future. The Western Pacific has apparently placed 
1000 cars with the Pullman Company and the Illinois 
Central has ordered 500 refrigerator cars of the Haskell 
& Barker Car Company. The Missouri Pacific has come 
into the market for 1500 gondolas and 1000 box cars, 
the Western Maryland for 2000 hoppers, and the 2000 
various type cars for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
are again up for consideration. The inquiries from 
abroad for 12,000 cars for Italy and for 10,000 to 
20,000 cars for France appear somewhat vague as t 
authenticity. Of smaller lots, mention may be mad 
of 50 to 100 stock cars wanted by the Atlantic Coast 
Line and 50 box cars by the Dupont Powder Compan) 
The Pullman Company is to build 25 baggage and ex- 
press cars for the Lehigh Valley; the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, 30 hoppers for the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, and the Haskell & Barker Car Company, 250 or 
cars for the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 


The Sulphide Corporation, Ltd., a smelting works 10 
miles from Newcastle, Australia, is operating at 
capacity, employing about 450 men, working three shifts 
of 8 hr. each, according to U. S. Consul Lucien N. Sul- 
livan of Newcastle. There are three smelting furnaces 
of respectively 150,100 and 50 tons capacity of bullion 
turned out daily, the ore treated being about three 
times the amount of bullion produced. The gold and 
silver contents are high, but no separation is made 
there, the pig lead being shipped to England and Syd- 
ney for refining. The weekly output is at present 
(August, 1916) bullion containing 585 oz. of gold, 
61,434 oz. of silver and 685 tons of lead. The company ® 
mines are located in the Broken Hill district. 


The report is current that the Shepard Lathe Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been purchased by a com- 
pany headed by C. H. Norton, president Western 
Machinery Company, Cincinnati, and that the output o 
the plant will be increased at an early date. 


The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, 
W. Va., has closed its plant on account of labor troubles. 
The company has been working on large contracts 
shells for Russia. 


for 
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The Export Freight Rate Hearing 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18, 1916.—The suspen- 
vard of the Interstate Commerce Commission gave 
ing to-day to representatives of the Pollak Steel 
any, Ashland-Ironton Manufacturers’ Association, 
& Co. Mfg. Company, Whitaker-Glessner Com- 
Central Steel Company, Inland Steel Company, 
thers, on the proposed increase in export freight 
on iron and steel. The tariffs of the carriers 
are scheduled to become effective Oct. 1 establish 

ame rate on iron and steel for export from Central 
eht Association and Trunk Line Association terri 
as on domestic traffic, and it is asserted that the 
se amounts to 50 per cent. 
ie representatives of the steel companies asked 
ard to suspend the proposed increases pending in 
ration of the subject. It was asserted that the 
s are seeking to obtain part of the profits which 
nanufacturers are making under present conditions 
that the increases are not justified. Representa 
of the carriers maintained that when the rates 
stablished foreign competition was severe and 
were made unusually low, but that no such compe- 
yn now exists and therefore there is no reason for 
preferential export rate. The board took the argu- 
ts under advisement and will file its recommenda- 
with the commission within a short time. 
Ww. b. GC 


A 


.n Australian Commission to the United States 


The Australian Government has decided to appoint 
lustrial commission to visit the United States to 
and report upon methods of manufacture 
production and the conditions of employment there 
It will consist of six representatives of Australian 
from each State, the selection in 
ase being made by the government from three 
minations offered by the chambers of manufacturers 
ch capital city and the central labor organization 
ich state. The industries to be investigated are 
nd steel; engineering and allied trades; timber, 
ling material, leather; textiles; paper and 
stuffs. Each section of the commission will furnish 
eport on the industry it represents, separate reports 
g¢ made by the representatives of the manufacturers 
nd the workmen. The return of the commission is ex 
pected within six months of its departure with all ex- 
penses borne by the government. 


estigate 


inufacturers, one 


etc. ; 


James Mitchell, president Alabama Power Company, 
vho has just completed a visit to its properties, says 
ompany will at an early date build five additional 
tric steel furnaces in the plant contiguous to the 
niston Ordnance Company’s works at Anniston, Ala. 
(he investment, he says, will be about $1,000,000. The 
t unit of the plant has been a thorough success. The 
Ordnance works, which have been successfully making 
6-in. shells for the Allies, have received large additional 


4 


The Cornwall Ore Banks Company, Lebanon, Pa., a 
liary of the Bethlehem Steel Company, has pur- 
ised approximately two and a half acres from the 
kawanna Iron & Steel Company. The buyer plans 
mprove its property to increase its output of iron 
New machinery will be installed. The cost is 
ited at about $30,000. Harrison Souder, Lebanon, 
superintendent. 


H. Sheadle, vice-president of the Cleveland-Cliffs 

Company, Cleveland; vice-president of the Lake 

iers’ Association, and long prominent in the Lake 

rior iron-ore industry, is critically ill at Syracuse, 

, Where he was stricken while on his way to the 
Mountains. 


ne Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, an- 

es the opening of a sales office and service station 

“ - North Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind., 
ge of Charles M. Welch. 
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New Steel Plant at Lorain 
CLEVELAND, Sept. 20, 1916—(By Telegraph.)—A 


new steel plant will be built at Lorain, Ohio, by J. C. 
Cromwell, Cleveland, and who 
quired a 252-acre river front site adjoining the plant of 
the National Tube Company. While plans are not fully 
complete, it is understood that it is the 
erect shortly initial units that will include four 
open-hearth furnaces and a mill the type of which is 
not announced. 


associates, have a 


intention to 
small 


The Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio, will 
make extensions to its plant about doubling its ca- 
pacity and involving an expenditure of about $500,000 
for buildings and equipment 
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INITIAL STRAINS IN STEEL RAILS 


Results of a Recent Investigation—Permanent Set 
Due to Gagging 


In reporting on the derailment of a passenger 
train on the Western Maryland Railway at York Road, 
Pa., Jan. 7, 1916, due to a broken rail, James E. 
Howard, engineer-physicist of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, gives details of tests conducted at Spar- 
rows Point, Md., in conjunction with representatives 
of the Western Maryland Railway and the Maryland 
Steel Company, in the examination of the rail that 
failed. The report covers 20 printed pages, and Mr. 
Howard’s summary of it is as follows: 

“The result of this investigation shows that the 
failure of the rail which caused the derailment was 
due to a split head. Rail failures of this kind are not 
of infrequent occurrence, since lateral flow of the 
metal of the head, the result of wheel pressure, leads 
to this type of fracture. The immediate cause of the 
disturbance of the metal of the head is therefore the 
wheel pressures, but back of this is the matter of 
structural soundness of the steel, which is the vital 
feature in many instances and is the important one in 
the present rail. Sound steel will display a certain 
amount of ductility when tested by tension, and will 
display a greater amount when cold swagged, cold 
drawn, or cold rolled—that is, when its own strength 
is not called upon to cause the extension. 


SEAMINESS RATHER THAN SEGREGATION 


In rails of medium hardness fins form along the 
sides of the head, illustrating the primitive ductility 
of the steel, the metal which forms these fins coming 
chiefly from the top of the head. Seaminess of the 
steel detracts from this ability to flow in a lateral direc- 
tion, hence when the rail contains seamy metal in the 
head there is a tendency, when strained laterally, to 
develop incipient cracks which ultimately extend and 
finally result in split heads. If the surface metal is 
softer than that of the interior of the head, then such 
a condition in conjunction with seaminess increases the 
tendency to form split heads. The real danger, it 
would appear, has to do with seminess rather than 
segregation. 

“The symmetrical arrangement of those marks which 
appear on the cross-section of etched rails and repre- 
sent seaminess, place the responsibility for their pres- 
ence on the state of the metal in the ingot. Investi- 
gation has shown that seaminess in the base has the 
same character as that which is found in the head, and 
certain base fractures are attributable to such seami- 
ness. In the web, however, less trouble is experienced 
from this cause. An improvement in ingot conditions 
should effect an improvement in both the metal of the 
head and the base, and definite information should be 
acquired on the structural state of the metal in the 
ingot in a sufficient number of examinations to dem- 
onstrate fully the extent to which the causes of seami- 
ness prevail, as well as what remedial measures can 
be adopted to prevent their recurrence. 

“It is important, as a mill question, to remove the 
causes of seaminess, while in reference to track main- 
tenance it is necessary to exercise diligent scrutiny in 
the detection of rails which are failing, and which pre- 
sent evidence of the same by surface indications. This 
rail apparently displayed evidence of a split head on 
the running surface prior to its complete failure, in 
showing a general increase in width, and also in exhib- 
iting a dark line along the middle of the head, the 
latter being a feature which is commonly recognized 
as the visible indication of a split head. It so chanced 
that this was a relaid rail, but that circumstance is 
believed to have no direct bearing upon its failure. 

“Briefly summarized, it is a desideratum that the 
causes of seaminess be eliminated from the ingot or 
elsewhere, if not confined to ingot conditions, but until 
there is assurance of the elimination of the causes of 
seams, reliance must be placed on track inspection for 
the detection and removal of rails having split heads. 
Since the depth of the seam in the head of a rail is 
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many times its width, the detection of a split h 
confined to evidence which is furnished by the 
dimension of the seam, and such inspection be 
essentially, a rigorous matter. 


INITIAL STRAINS AND GAGGING EFFECTS 


“This report contains further data upon the 
of initial strains which affect rails. Rails are ex; 
to repeated alternate stresses, and it has been 
by laboratory tests that an increase in the fiber st 
of steel exposed to repeated stresses lowers its 
of endurance, which diminishes very rapidly wher 
loads attain certain limits, that is, when the 
stresses approach the elastic limit of the metal. | 
further known that the direct bending stresses of 
in the track are very high in comparison with the 
stresses which are deemed prudent to use in « 
engineering structures. The presence of initial stra 
from cooling during fabrication and those due t 
cold rolling action of the wheels on the running 
face of the head increase the total stresses of the ra 
when the wheels are in certain positions. Necessa 
these initial strains should be taken into considerati: 
in judging of the strength and ability of the rail 
endure the loads which are imposed upon them in the 
track. It does not appear, however, that such consider 
ation has been given the subject. 

“The present report also contains measurement 
the initial strains in rails under normal conditions of 
cooling, when the rate of cooling was accelerated, wher 
it was retarded, and strains present in annealed 
tions. The effects of gagging are also shown. The sub- 
ject of gagging throughout the history of rail making 
has been a discursive theme, without attaining definite 
ends. In respect to the present results, the magnitudes 
of the initial strains in the gagged sections were found 
to be lower than those in the corresponding section 
which cooled normally. In the head, the normal condi- 
tion of a state of compression was reversed and initial 
strains of tension were introduced. Laboratory tests 
of an early date showed such a reversal of strains 
would be expected as a result of gagging. 

“The report invites attention to the distinction 
which should be made between the permanent sets of 
tension or compression which are given the rail by the 
process of gagging and the initial strains which result 
therefrom. A few observations were made on the trans- 
mission of stresses by heating one part of the rail, the 
head being shortened by rapidly heating the base. This 
temporary contraction of the metal of the head was, of 
course, lost when the temperature of the rail was 
equalized. The effects of sudden heating have a bearing 
upon the strains momentarily introduced in rails when 
‘wheel-burns’ occur, as well as influencing the strains 
in brake shoes and the rims and plates of wheels. The 
transmission of strains occurs immediately, while a 
slower action attends the equalization of temperature.” 


The Sydvarangar iron-ore fields of Norway, re- 
garded as practically inexhaustible but low in iron con- 
tent, about 34 to 35 per cent, would be regarded as al- 
most valueless were it not for the Grondal separating 
process, the results of which are now regarded as suc- 
cessful. The mines have at present a yearly capacity 
of about 650,000 tons of ore, and extensions in progress 
will permit the export of about 900,000 tons in 1918. 
In 1915 the mines produced 1,506,006 tons of crude 
ore and 600,000 tons of slig, a part of which was trans- 
formed into 267,000 tons of briquettes. Exports last 
year reached only 500,000 tons because of shipping 
difficulties, with the stock of slig, etc., at 500,000 tons 
at the end of the year. 


The college of engineering, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, has completed the installation of app 
ratus for testing automobile and aeroplane engines. 
The outfit consists of an electric dynamometer and 4 
gas engine manograph. The dynamometer has 4 © 
pacity of 150 hp. at from 220 to 3500 r.p.m. The col- 
lege will conduct experiments in co-operation with vari- 
ous manufacturers in Wisconsin. 
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Judicial Decisions 


ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 


\RRANTY IN SALE OF IRON ORE.—Where a written 
made for sale of iron ore, without the 
ation of any warranty concerning the percent- 
manganese to be present in the ore delivered, 
yer could not rely upon any verbal statement 
may have been made on that point in the nego- 
ns leading up to the making of the agreement. 
a written contract is upon its face couched in 
terms as import a complete lega! obligation, with- 
y uncertainty as to the object or the extent of the 
ement, it is conclusively presumed that the whole 
ement of the parties and the extent and manner 
r undertaking were reduced to writing in the 
(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Circuit, Hamilton Iron & Steel Company vs. 
and Mining Company, 233 Federal Reporter, 388.) 
)AMAGES FOR BREACH OF CONTRACT TO MANUFACTURE 
HINERY.—In an action by a jobber of machinery 
over damages for claimed breach of contract for 
ifacture and delivery of machinery, it is de- 
that, as a general rule, the damages to be recov- 
r breach of any business contract are limited to 
which follow as a natural and direct consequence 
breach, and which may reasonably be supposed 
been contemplated by both parties at the time 
rreement was entered into, not including loss of 
ilative profits. That is, no damages may be as- 
against the manufacturer on account of sup- 
oss of profits which the buyer might have made 
ertain resales. But it appearing that the manu- 
er was advised when the contract was entered 
hat the buyer had placed the contract to provide 
nery to fill orders from third persons, the manu- 
irer, if in default in deliveries, must reimburse 
iying jobber for profits actually lost. This rule 
1 not apply, however, if the buyer could readily 
his needs by buying the necessary machinery 
here at a price which would reduce the damage. 
such case the buyer would be bound to minimize 
ss, and could not recover more than the excess 
price paid elsewhere to obtuin the necessary 
nery, above what the defaulting manufacturer 
to sell it for. (Missouri Supreme Court, Weber 
ent Company vs. Acme Harvesting Machine 
pany, 187 Southwestern Reporter, 874.) 


was 


German Steel Shipments Lower 


shipments of the German Steel Works Union 
ily, 1916, were 282,875 metric tons, against 298,- 
in June and 258,092 tons in July, 1915. They 
made up of 69,386 tons of semi-finished steel, 
» tons of railroad material and 83,024 tons of 
The July shipments were next to the lowest 
16, with the average of July 1 at 293,471 tons 
mth. The 1915 monthly average was 270,510 


Eastern Car Company, Halifax, N. S., has 
eted its first contract for 1000 cars for France 
pects to begin delivery next month on the second 

order, calling for 3000 cars. Work is also be- 
mmenced on 500 freight cars for the Canadian 
ment Railways. The company is negotiating for 
tract to build 4000 cars for another foreign gov- 


plant of the Washington Steel & Iron Company, 
worth, Wash., which has been unsuccessful in 
ts to manufacture steel direct from ore, is to 
antled and sold, according to O. C. Moore, 

secretary of the company. The plant was 
veral years ago. 


Homestead Valve Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
pointed the O. C. Keckley Company, 608 South 
rn Street, Chicago, as Western representative, 
charge of the sale of Homestead valves in 
Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin. 
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An Offer to Buy Thomas Iron Company 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Thomas 
Iron Company, Easton, Pa., on Sept. 12, an offer of 
$3,500,000 for the company’s blast furnace, ore, rail- 
road and other properties was made by Dr. H. D. Heller, 
representing a syndicate in which are said to be Phila- 
delphia, New York and Baltimore interests. Dr. Heller 
is a stockholder in the company and at his request a 
committee of stockholders was appointed to meet the 
intending buyers to carry on the negotiations. Dr. 
Heller was made chairman of this committee. The 
syndicate, it is said, is headed by William H. Bilyeu, 
vice-president of the Northern National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, and R. L. Pierson of Philadelphia. It is re 
ported to be the purpose ol 
siderable money in improving the property. The price 

would pay off outstanding obligations of the 
company and net the stockholders upwards of $2,500,000 


the syndicate to spend con 
stated 


or somewhat over par, which is $50 a share. Until its 
presentation at last week’s meeting nothing was 


of the impending liberal offer, either by the 


Known 
manage 
ment or by any of the larger stockholders of the 
pany. 

At the newly elected 
directors of the Thomas Iron Company held at Easton, 
Pa., Sept. 14, Walter A. Barrows, Jr., 


com 
meeting of the 


organization 


was elected presi 


dent and general manager; Major Fred R. Drake, vice- 
president; Oliver T. Case, secretary, and L. K. Diffen 
derfer, treasurer. The directors are Fred R. Drake, 


J. Samuel Krause, Thomas E. Ritter, Edwin Thomas, 
A. D. Chidsey, J. Mark Mauser, David E. Steckel and 
Walter A. Barrows, Jr. Major Drake Edwin 


Thomas 


ucceeds 


as vice-president 


French Iron and Steel Imports 
The principal imports of iron and steel into France 


during the last 


three years are given as follows in 
metric tons: 
B t 
lr i t 
lr f f 
r f 
lror I wir 14 tiv & ONS 
Rails f S { ’ 


In 1915 England furnished 677,560 tons of the total; 
the United States, 143,770 tons, and Spain, 65,510 tons. 
In 1914 and 1913 the United States supplied only 3217 
tons and 2991 tons, respectively, of the totals 


Large Order for Locomotives 


The New York Central has ordered 230 locomotives, 


for delivery in the last quarter of 1917, the American 
Locomotive Company to furnish 115 of these and the 
Lima Locomotive Corporation, 115. The New York, 


Chicago & St. Louis has ordered 10 Mikado locomotives 
from the Lima Locomotive Corporation. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford inquiring for 28 
Santa Fé locomotives Marquette for 13 
locomotives 


Railroad is 
and the Pere 


Implement Makers’ Convention 

The National Implement and Vehicle 
will hold its twenty-third annual « 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. 


Association 
ynvention at the 

J., Oct. 18, 19 and 20. 
The sessions of each day will be from 9 to 12 o’clock 
and from 2 to 4. The program is one of unusual in- 
terest and speakers of national repute on industrial and 
agricultural questions have been provided. The annual 
dinner is set for Friday night, Oct. 20 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Carbon 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Sept. 19, dividends of 6 
per cent were declared on the second preferred stock 
and 6 per cent on the common stock, both payable in 


full Sept. 30 to stock of record Sept. 25. Last June 


this company declared a dividend of 8 per cent on the 
first preferred stock, 4 per cent of which was paid July 
5 last and the other 4 per cent will be paid Jan. 5 next. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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TENDENCY STILL UPWARD 
Demand for Steel Is Unflagging 


Railroad and Shipyard Buying for Delivery Late 
in 1917 and Early in 1918 


The drift of the steel trade is toward higher 
prices and greater difficulties in delivery. In brief, 
the situation that Europe will take whatever 
amount of steel American mills will agree to de- 
liver when wanted, and that domestic buyers are 
providing for their wants in the first half of 1917 
at prices they were unwilling to consider two months 
ago. 


is 


Consumers are acting on the more definite signs 
that with the war prolonged through 1917 the steel 
works of the country will continue to have to choose 
between A significant case is the buying 
of 230 locomotives by the New York Central. De- 
liveries are not wanted before the last quarter of 
1917. Locomotive works could build them earlier, 
but the railroad looked rather to the steel situation 
and to the large impending foreign orders. 

The placing here of 1000 locomotives and thous- 
ands of cars for Russia is a matter of a short time 


buyers. 


and the car requirements of France and Italy are 
put at 20,000 to 30,000. In the home market about 
7000 are to be bid on, of which 2500 are for the Mis- 
souri Pacific, 2000 for the Western Maryland and 
2000 for the M., K. & T. Of 5000 just placed, 3000 
are for the New York Central and the seller of these 
has covered for steel for the second quarter of 1917. 

To what pass the plate situation is coming is 
seen in the placing of three vessels at a Pacific 
Coast yard for the first quarter of 1918, or nearly 
18 months ahead. On large lots of plates for de- 
livery in the first half of next year as high as 4c. 
has been quoted. Including 68,000 tons on which 
the Government took bids this week, nearly 300,000 
tons of plates have been before the mills lately in 
the effort to make sure of deliveries when wanted. 

Building suffers less from high prices. August 
contracts took up 64 per cent of a month’s capacity 
of bridge and structural works, against 47 per cent 
in July. Steel company additions are still taking 
a large tonnage. For a Chester, Pa., power house 
6000 tons is wanted and 7500 tons for the Thames 
River bridge of the New Haven Railroad. 

France offers 35,000 tons of rails here, but 
not likely to get the deliveries wanted. At Pitts- 
burgh a road that covered its supposed needs for 
1917 has just ordered 15,000 tons more, taking Bes- 
semer rails, as open-hearth could not be had. Chi- 
cago rail inquiries represent 8000 tons. In the 
Central West an industrial company has been quoted 
$50 on 800 tons of standard sections. There 
great activity in light rails, and discard steel is 
finding a large outlet in this form. An 8000-ton 
sale was made for export. 


is 


is 


SUUAUEUALI TATA TUDAE DADE ASU EAA EAA 


HEE 


Scarcity in wire and tin plate is indicated. 
having been sold in a large way for export. VW 
wire fence has been advanced about $2.50 pe: 

Tin plate mills have made large sales for th« 
half of 1917 and will have a large carry-over fr 
this year. Contracts are made with the price 
fixed later, probably $5.50 per box. 

The Pearson oil interests are in the market 
100 miles of 6-in. line pipe. The recent advanc: 
wrought pipe followed liberal contracting at th: 
price. 

Steel billet and sheet bar contracts for the fourt 
quarter, it now appears, will be at $5 a ton above the 
third quarter basis, though some belated deliveries 
will be made in October and November at the old 
price. Northern Ohio sheet mills are in the market. 
One Cleveland sheet mill, recently finished, will not 
start in view of the high level for raw material. 

Cast iron pipe, usually a laggard even with pig 
iron moving up, has advanced $1 a ton. 

With other markets quieter, Chicago reports the 
heaviest buying of pig iron since the movement be- 
gan. Some good export sales were included and the 
total for the district since Sept. 1 is put at 250,000 
tons. firmer in Central Western dis- 
The smaller foundries are beginning to come 
in as the bargains on which the movement started 
disappear. 

Basic iron sales in 5000, 10,000 and 20,000-ton 
Pittsburgh have strengthened that market, 

25 cents higher. Exports of Bes- 
semer iron bid fair to run on indefinitely. A round 
lot iron is before the Eastern market. 

British makers of 80 per cent. ferromanganese 
are meeting prices recently made by domestic sell- 
ers and as low as $164 has been done, as against 
$175 on the last contracts. 


Prices are 


tricts. 


at 


lots 


which is probably 


of basic 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Sept. 19, 1916. 
The market is steadily gaining strength, both in de- 
mand and prices, and indications point to higher values 
on pig iron, semi-finished steel and finished material 
before the end of the year. Consumers have accepted 
the situation and have decided that there is no use In 
holding off any longer in covering their needs for the 
next six or nine months; as a result, they are placing 
orders freely and at prices which they refused to con- 
sider a month or two ago. The mills are getting more 
and more congested with orders, and the matter of 
price is cutting very little figure. The larger steel 
mills state that their chief trouble is to try to make 
their output go around and come anywhere near satis 
fying their customers. It is a wonderful condition that 
now exists in the steel trade. Mills are turning dow? 
orders every day at prices that would give them enor- 
mous profits, but they cannot take the business and 
make the deliveries. There is a shortage in supply ° 
semi-finished steel, plates, plain structural material, 
wire nails, tin plate, lap weld pipe and seamless tubing, 
and on some other lines. Indications are there wil! not 
be enough wire nails, tin plate and one or two other 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 
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eet the consumptive demand this winter, 
es there has practically been a famine for 
mths. Pig iron, which was quiet for so long, 

very active, and the long expected advance: 


er and basic has come, both grades being at 


? ; 


ton higher, with some sellers quoting $1 

gher than a month Prices on semi 
teel will be at least $5 per ton higher or 
billets and sheet bars in the last quarter 

the present quarter. Advances are looked for 
wire goods, pipe and other products for which 
nd is far greater than the supply. Scrap, 
been demoralized for some time, is showing 
ength and prices are firmer. The coke market 
‘tive for spot, which is readily bringing $2.85 

‘0 at oven for prompt shipment. The output of 
shed and finished steel this month will be 
than in August, but the larger steel mills claim 
e at least two or three months before they are 

» catch up to any extent on their accumulation of 


ago. 


Pig Iron.—The local 


market has been very active 
es on Bessemer and basic are up from 25c. to 
ton. A consumer in the Wheeling district has 


ipward of 20,000 tons of basic iron from five 
lifferent furnaces, 1000 tons for January and 
1000 tons each month, Feb. to June, inclu- 
prices that averaged about $18.25, Valley fur 
is confirmed that the United Steel Company 
ght 20,000 tons of basic for next year. The 
eechburg Steel Company has bought about 5000 
first half of 1917 on the basis of 
slightly higher, Valley furnace. The 
eel Company is in the market for 5000 tons 
nd the Mesta Machine Company for 3000 
Bessemer for first half of next year. We note 
2000 tons of low phosphorus basic to an 
nsumer at $18.50, Valley furnace. We also 
of small lots of Bessemer, 2000 tons or more, 
to $21.50, Valley furnace. On an inquiry 
tons of standard Bessemer for first four 
next year, one furnace quoted as high as 
and would not shade that price. There is 


Dasic for 
iA or 


C+ 
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will creased $2.14 to $2.98 on, and th 
ill likely a iga mucn expo! ne Besse 
mer and foundry being placed with Vall fur 
naces. We quote tandard Be ry ro! eo1 9 ‘ 
$21.50; basic, $18.25 to $18.50; No. 2 found: 8.50 
to $18.75; malleable Bessemer, $18.50 t $18.75, and 
gray forge, $18 to $18.25, all at Valley furnace, the 
freight to the Pittsburgh and Cleveland districts 
being 95¢ per ton. 
Later.—The Colonial Steel Compan Pittsburgh, 
has bought 5000 tons of basic for delivery in the first 


higher, Valley 


same delivery, at 


half of next year at $18 
furnace, and 2000 tons of Bessemer 


$21. 


hel 
slightly 


about The Shenango Furnace Company, which 


has been furnishing upward of 900 tons of molter 
Bessemer per day from its furnace Sharpsville to 
tne Valley Mold & lror Compan} it the same place, 
has arranged with M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, to 
secure about 27,000 tons of molten Bessemer from their 
Claire furnace at Sharpsville for the Valley Mold Con 
latter may need it all for the manufa 


pany, as the 
ture of ingot molds. 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—It now 
advance in prices on 4 x 


develops that the 
4-in. billets and sheet bars to 
consumers contracting for the fourth quarter of this 
year will be from instead of about 
$3, as recently suggested. The leading steel interest 
has already fixed its prices for fourth quarter, and its 
minimum price for that delivery will not be less than 
$45, and, in some cases, probably as high as $47. Con- 


$5 to $7 per ton, 


sumers seem willing to pay this heavy advance if they 
as they need 


are assured of getting a supply as fast 
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the steel. One large consumer is said to have offered 
$50 for 1500 tons additional of sheet bars for delivery 
in the last three months to a mill that has a contract 
for its full supply. Recently a large steel company 
shipped a good sized quantity of small billets to a con- 
cern, but through an error the carbons in these ran 
0.15 and higher, while the consumer wanted 0.10. The 
maker of the steel quickly found a buyer for it at $2 
per ton higher than the original customer was to pay. 
This is cited as showing the scarcity of steel and the 
indifference of consumers as to prices charged if they 
can get it. We quote soft Bessemer and open-hearth 
steel billets and sheet bars at $45 to $50 at mill, Youngs- 
town or Pittsburgh, and the lower price would be readily 
paid by consumers if they could find steel at that figure. 
We quote forging billets at $69 for sizes up to but not 
including 10 x 10 in., and for carbons up to 0.25, the 
regular extras being charged for larger sizes and 
higher carbons. Forging billets running above 0.25 and 
up to 0.60 carbon take $1 extra. 

Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese is lower. Foreign and 
domestic are being offered at about $164 per ton, sea- 
board, equal to $166.65, Pittsburgh, the freight being 
$2.65 per ton. It is probable that some grades of do 
mestic could be bought at about $160 per ton on a firm 
offer. We quote 18 to 22 per cent spiegeleisen at $40 
to $45, and 25 to 30 per cent $55 to $65, at furnace. 
On 50 per cent ferrosilicon-we quote $88 to $89 in lots 
up to 100 tons; over 100 tons, $87 to $88, and over 
600 tons, $86 to $87, all per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
We quote Bessemer ferrosilicon as follows: 9 per cent, 
$30; 10 per cent, $31; 11 per cent, $32; 12 per cent, $33; 
13 per cent, $34.50; 14 per cent, $36.50; 15 per cent, 
$38.50, and 16 per cent, $41. Seven per cent silvery is 
$28.50; 8 per cent, $29; 9 per cent, $29.50; 10 per cent, 
$30; 11 per cent, $31, and 12 per cent, $32. These prices 
are f.o.b. furnace, Jackson or New Straitsville, Ohio, 
or Ashland, Ky., all having a freight rate of $2 per 
gross ton to Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.——Some time ago a leading railroad cov- 
ered on its supply of open-hearth steel rails for 1917 
delivery, but later found it had not bought enough. 
It first sent out an inquiry for 10,000 tons more and 
later increased it to 15,000 tons, and a contract for the 
latter amount of Bessemer steel rails has been placed 
with the Carnegie Steel Company for delivery in last 
half of next year. This was the very best delivery that 
the road could get on its inquiry, and it was forced to 
accept Bessemer rails in place of open-hearth. The 
Hocking Valley is in the market for 5000 tons for next 
year, and several other roads for smaller amounts. The 
Carnegie Company is now quoting on standard sections 
only for delivery in last quarter of next year, its pres- 
ent obligations taking its entire output of standard 
sections through the third quarter. The new demand 
for light rails is not very active. Several makers of 
light rails have been using discard steel in making them, 
as it is well adapted for that purpose. A leading re. 
rolling mill recently took a contract for 8000 tons of 
light rails for export, and it is said secured about $3 
a ton higher than the domestic price. We quote 25 to 
45 lb. sections at $47; 16 and 20 lb., $48; 12 and 14 lb., 
$49, and 8 and 10 lb., $50, in carload lots, f.o.b. at mill, 
the usuai extras being charged for less than carload 
lots. We quote standard section rails of Bessemer 
stock at 1.47%c. and of open-hearth 1.56%%c., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Plates.—There is more new inquiry for steel cars 
and some contracts have been booked. The New York 
Central has placed 2000 box cars with the American 
Car & Foundry Company, 1000 with the Pressed Steel 
Car Company, 1000 with the Haskell & Barker Car 
Company and 1000 steel gondolas with the Standard 
Steel Car Company. It is also said to be in the market 
for 230 or more locomotives. The Soo Line has bought 
250 steel ore cars from the Haskell & Barker Car Com- 
pany, and the Bethlehem Steel Company has bought 30 
steel hoppers from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 
The minimum mill price on %4-in. and heavier plates is 
3c. at mill for delivery in first quarter and first half of 
next year. One leading local plate mill is out of the 
market on any plates for delivery before the second 
quarter of 1917. For delivery in two to four months 
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4-in. and heavier plates are quoted from 3.75c. 
and higher at mill. 


Structural Material—In spite of the high 
and the delay in getting deliveries, new inquiry 
tive. Considerable work is being placed. Thi 
ican Bridge Company has taken 2300 tons for 
sions to the open-hearth building of the A: , 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio; 750 t , 
two barges for the Aluminum Ore Company t 
port ore from Arkansas to the smelter of the Alu 
Company of America in East St. Louis, Ill., a 
tons for coal-handling towers for the Carnegi: 
Company at Clairton, Pa. Mill prices on bear 
channels up to 15-in. remain at 2.60c. to 2.75c. a 
for such deliveries as the mills can make, which 
not be before next year, while small lots from sti 
fairly prompt shipment bring 3c. to 3.25c., Pitts 


Sheets.—As it is evident that some sheet m 
have to pay at least $5 per ton more for sheet ba 
fourth quarter delivery than they are paying for third 
quarter, this is expected to be reflected soon in 
quotations on sheets by these mills. However, cd 
ies on contracts for sheet bars that should hav: 
made in this quarter will drag along into Octobe: i 
November, and of course these sheet bars will be fur 
nished at the third quarter price. There is still a heavy 
export demand for galvanized and blue annealed 
and prices on all grades are firm. We quote N 
and 10 blue annealed sheets at 2.90c. to 3c., for dé 
at convenience of the mill. No. 28 Bessemer and ope 
hearth black sheets, 2.90c. to 3c.; No. 28 galvanized 
Bessemer, and open-hearth, 4.15c. to 4.25c.; Nos. 2 
and 24 black plate, tin-mill sizes, H. R. & A., 2.90 
Nos. 25, 26 and 27, 3c. to 3.10c.; No. 28, 3.10c. to 3.15 
and No. 29, 3.20c. to 3.25c. These prices are for car- 
loads and larger lots, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate-——The new demand is much beyond the 
capacity of the mills to supply and all will carry over 
into 1917 orders for a very large amount of tin plate 
that should have been delivered this year. Large quan- 
tities have been sold for delivery in the first quarter 
and first half of 1917, mostly to the Pacific coast trade 
no price having been stipulated, but the price is to | 
the same as that agreed upon by the mills for the 
half of 1917, and which is likely to be about $5. 
base box for 108 lb., 14 x 20 bright plate. The den 
from Russia, France and Italy is very heavy, on¢ 
quiry a few days ago being for 100,000 boxes for Rus- 
sia on which payments were guaranteed in this country. 
A leading mill booked in one day last week 155,000 
boxes for delivery in the first quarter of next year, the 
price to be fixed later. It is evident that the tin-plate 
mills will run to their utmost capacity for many mon' 
To regular customers mills are quoting tin plate fry m 
stock at $5.50, while production tin plate is quoted 
$5.75 and up to $6 to the domestic trade. For export, 
$6 to $6.25 per base box is quoted. We quote § 
coated ternes at $8.50 to $8.75 for 200 Ib., and $8. 
$9 for 214 lb., Pittsburgh. 


+ Y 


Rivets.—Most consumers are covered over th 
mainder of the year and are specifying freely, 
the export demand is reported to be quite heavy. Some 
jobbers who have stocks of rivets bought when prices 
were lower than they are now are cutting makers 
prices to some extent. Makers’ quotations are as * 
lows: Buttonhead structural rivets, % in. in diamet 
and larger, $4 per 100 lb., base, and conehead 
rivets, same sizes, $4.10 per 100 lb., base, f.o.b. P 
burgh. Terms are 30 days net, or one-half o! 
cent for cash in 10 days. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts.—The new cemane 
for track bolts is reported fairly active, with prices 
ruling firm, but for railroad spikes is dull, and 
fications against contracts from the railroads ar 
In fact, the new demand for railroad spikes has pect 
the dullest of any of the finished steel lines for som 
months. We quote track bolts with square nuts © 
4.50c. to 4.75c. to railroads and 5c. to 5.25c. mal! 
lots to jobbers, base. Track bolts with hexago! = 
take the usual advance of 15c. per 100 Ib. Prices 


. 
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ad spikes, which are only fairly strong, are as 


ird railroad spikes, 4%, x 9/16 in. and larger, $ 
railroad spikes, % and 7/16 in., $2.75 base; 
. in. and 5/16 in., $3.05 base; boat 
per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


2.65 


railroad 


spikes, $2.80 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—None of the mills has yet 
books for contracts for the first half of 1917, 
yme will likely do so about Oct. 1. We note con- 
in the past week for 300 to 400 tons for delivery 
ear at $6 per 100-Ib. base. We quote cold-rolled 
steel at $6 base on contracts for delivery over 
emainder of the year, and $6.50 to $6.75 in small 
‘or fairly prompt shipment. Terms are 30 days 
ss 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days, delivered 
intities of 300 lb. or more when specified for at 
me. 

Wire Rods.—The demand is heavy and there is a 
ty in the supply. Several local makers of rods 
fusing to quote on export inquiries, stating that 
ds of regular customers will more than take 
ntire supply of rods they have over their own 

We quote soft Bessemer, open-hearth and chain 
$55 to $60 per ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but to 
consumers, $50 per ton has been named in con- 
where the rods go into products that come in 
petition with mills that make their own rods. 

Nuts and Bolts—The new demand is _ reported 
active and prices are very firm. Most consum- 
‘e covered over the remainder of the year and 

ers are back in deliveries eight to ten weeks or 

The export demand is strong, and considerable 
ents of nuts and bolts are being made to Russia, 
ind, South America and elsewhere. The discounts 
follows, delivered in lots of 300 lb. or more, 
re the actual freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 
terms 30 days net, or 1 per cent for cash in 

10 days: 

riage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 per cent; 
thread, 40, 10 and 5 per cent; large, 35 and 5 per 


hine bolts, h. p. nuts, 
small, cut thread, 


small, rolled thread, 50 and 10 
50 per cent; large, 40 and 5 per 


bolts, c. p. « 
per cent. 


and t 
Blank 


nuts, small, 40 and 10 per 
bolts, 40 and 5 per cent 
h. p. nuts, 40 and 5 per with c. p. nut 3 
Rough stud bolts, 15 per cent Lag screws (cone 


point), 50 and 5 per cent 


cent 


i set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent 
t hardened, 60 per cent. 

head cap screws, 55 per cent. Flat, 
head cap screws, 30 per cent. 

h. p. sq., tapped or blank, $2.70 off list; hex., $2 
its, c. p. c. and t. sq., tapped or blank, $2.40 off: he 
Semi-finished hex. nuts, 60 and 5 per cent Fi 
ase-hardened nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. 

7/16 in. in diameter 


Cup and 
Square or 
button, 


t screws, case 


rouna 


and smaller, 45, 10 and 


Iron and Steel Bars.—For such deliveries as they 
nake on steel bars, the mills are holding firmly 
2.60c. price and state they are booking heavy 
icts at this figure for delivery through the first 
of next year. Steel rounds for shrapnel are still 
made very largely by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
at Bessemer, Youngstown and other plants, and 
y other mills. Most of the large contracts for 
ars have been placed by the leading consumers, 
» current demand for both iron and steel bars is 
and mills are back in deliveries 8 to 10 weeks 
ger. We quote merchant steel bars at 2.60c. at 
for delivery at convenience of the mill, which 
i be in last quarter of this year or first quarter of 
while for prompt shipment from warehouse, 3c. 
L0c. is quoted. We quote refined iron bars at 2.60c. 
70c., and railroad test bars, 2.70c. to 2.80c., f.o.b. 
irgh. 
Wire Products.—Makers predict a famine in the 
y of wire nails this fall and winter, and possibly 
barb wire, on the latter due to the large pur- 
es by Russia and other foreign countries. Buyers 
specifying heavily against contracts for wire nails, 
wire and barb wire, but fence wire is dull, farmers 
sing to pay the high prices. In spite of this latter 
the discounts on woven wire fencing were lowered 
week (price advanced), making the discount on car- 
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load lots 60 per cent off. Nearly all the contracts for 
wire nails on which the mills are now working are on 
the $2.50 basis, but they have also received good orders 
on the $2.60 price, which is very firmly held. 
the large trade are 


Prices to 
Wire nails, $2.60, base, 
and longer, including large 
head barbed roofing nails, taking an advance over this 
price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50. Bright basic 
wire is $2.65 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 6 to 9, 
$2.55; galvanized wire, $3.25; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $3.45; painted barb wire, $2.75; polished 


peer ft 
50, base, 


as follows: 
per keg; galvanized, 1 in 


fence staples, $2.75; cement-coated nails, oz 
these prices being subject to the usual advances for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 
point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 


2 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days. 


Discounts on woven wire 
remain at 60 per cent off list for carload 
cent for 1000-rod lots 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


fencing 
iots ’ per 


& 7 . ] 
and 58 per cent for small lots 


Shafting.—Two leading makers say they have not 


yet opened their books on contracts for delivery in the 
first quarter and first half of 1917, but will likely do 
so early in October. Several others have already 
booked contracts from automobile builders and the screw 


stock machine trade for the first quarter at 
per cent off and smaller contracts for the same delivery 
at 15 per cent off. We quote cold-rolled shafting at 
20 to 15. per cent off in carload lots for delivery in la 
juarter of this year and first quarter of 1917, and 10 
per cent off in less than carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
freight added to point of delivery. 

Merchant Steel.—Mills report the new demand 
heavy, and say that, in spite of the fact they are turning 
out more product than ever before, they are 
catch up on back deliveries to any extent. It is 
that several contracts for some grades of merchant 
steel have been made for delivery through the first half 
of 1917 at prices very close to $10 per ton higher 
than are ruling at present. The output this month is 
expected to show an increase over August. We quote 
Iron finished tire, % x % in. and larger, 2.60c., base; 
under % x 1% in., 2.75c.; 


; planished tire, 2.75c.; smooth 
channel tire, % to % and 1 in., 2.85c. to 2.90c.; 1% in. 


about At) 


not able to 


said 


and larger, 3.10c.; toe calk, 3.10c. to 3.15c., base; flat 
sleigh shoe, 2.75c.; concave and convex, 2.85c.: cutter 
shoes tapered or bent, 3.25c. to 3.35c.; spriny teel 
, OF 


3.25¢c. to 3.50¢c.; machinery steel, smooth finished, 2.90c 
to 3c., all f.o.b. at mill. 

Hoops and Bands.—While most consumers have cov 
ered their needs for the remainder of this year, one 
leading maker has so far refused to sell for delivery 
into 1917. The current demand is fairly 
specifications against contracts are heavy. 
are firm at 3c. and bands at 2.60c., 
latter as per the steel bar card. 


active and 
Steel hoop 


with extras on the 


Wrought Pipe.—It is reported that the Pearson oil 
interests are in the market for 100 miles of 6-in. pipe 
for a line from the Oklahoma fields to Fort Worth, 
Texas. The company desires to lay this line this year, 
but may have trouble in finding a mill that can make 
the delivery. The recent advance in prices is being 
firmly held, but it is said most of the trade bought for 
several months ahead prior to this advance. Mills are 
sold up on lap-weld pipe, both galvanized and black, 
five to six months ahead, but on butt-weld sizes they can 
make deliveries in two to three weeks. Discounts on 
black and galvanized iron and steel pipe are given on 
another page. 

Boiler Tubes.—The new demand for both locomotive 
and merchant tubes is very heavy and mil] 
for five to six months or longer. 
prices is firmly held. 
on another page. 

Coke.—There is still quite an active demand for 
blast-furnace coke, the supply of which is limited on 
account of labor shortage in the coke regions, and best 
grades for prompt shipment are held at $2.85 to $2.90 
per ton at oven. Some sellers are asking $3 for prompt 
blast-furnace coke, and also ask this price for delivery 
over the remainder of the year. We quote $2.75 to $3 


o 
per net ton at oven on contracts. We quote best grades 


are sold up 
The recent advance in 
Discounts now in effect are given 


of 72-hr. foundry coke for spot shipment at $3.25 to 
$3.50, and on contracts $3.50 to $3.75, per net ton at 
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oven. The Connellsville gives the output of 
coke in the upper and lower Connellsville regions for 
the week ended Sept. 9 as 384,374 net tons, a decrease 


from the previous week of 16,736 tons. 

Old Material._—The w the local scrap 
market is decidedly better, and a buying movement by 
large consumers is expected Prices 


smail 


Courie? 


idertone ol 


in the near 
on selected heavy melting steel 


future. 

crap are firm, 
lots changing hands between dealers at $16.25 to $16.50. 
The Carnegie Steel Company states it is not in the mar 
ket for 
turnings and prices s 
There have been no important sales in 


heavy steel scrap at any price. Borings and 
demoralized. 
the past week. 


Pittsburgh and 


are dull mewhat 


-rices quoted by dealers for delivery 





points that take the same rates of freight, per gross 
ton, are as follows: 
Heavy steel m £ I = 
lle Fo) ) Br g 

S re Mones \I 

Pittsburgh, delive1 Sif 
Rerolling s, Newark a ( 

bridge, Ohio, Cuml id., 

Franklin, re f to 
Hydraul compre ed sneet I j ito 
Bundled sheet scr | 

f.o.b. consumers’ mills, Pitt 2 

district ( 
Bundled sheet I ‘ 

No. 1 railroad I S { 
Railroad grate bars 
Low phosphori ting 
Iron car axles 
Steel car xles 
Locomotiy x] s ‘ ( 
No. 1 busheling 
Machine-shop tur gs 
Old irwheels 
(ast-iron borings SO00f 
*Sheet bar crop ends 17.00 te | 
No. 1 railroad wrought scr 0 to 7 
Heavy steel axle turnings o 10.7 
Heavy breakable cast | oO 
*Shipping 

Chicago 

CHICAGO, ILL., Sept. 18, 1916. 


Heavy selling of pig iron, plates, shapes and bars 
has characterized the past week. Sales of pig iron by 
local interests for export and domestic consumption 
will easily total 250,000 tons since Sept. 1. The amount 
of steel-making iron sold for export has now reached 
a figure that has a direct bearing on the strength of 
this market and the only problem of unsold tonnage 
which any of the furnaces. are facing has to do with the 
last quarter of the year. Orders for steel bars, totaling 
more than 25,000 tons, and for shapes and plates about 
the same quantity, represent new contracts entered into 
by fabricators in the week, while a local jobber placed 
an additional order for 20,000 tons of plates and bars. 
It is significant that much of the above structural steel 
and bar business was taken by mills on the basis of 
2.50c., Pittsburgh, while the plates were booked on the 
basis of 3c. In contrast, various mills report sales of 


shipbuilding plates for delivery up to July, 1917, at 
4c., Pittsburgh. In general specifications are very 
heavy, greatly exceeding shipments. Even new busi- 


ness is not less than daily production which has now 
materially improved with the advent of cool weather 
The scrap market presents evidence of an interesting 
effort to raise the level of prices, regardless of de- 
mand. The fact that old material values have been 
disproportionately low, while unusually small quantities 
of scrap are coming on the market, is contributing to 
the success of this endeavor. 


Pig Iron.—Last week witnessed the heaviest buying 
of pig iron thus far recorded in the present movement. 
A considerable part of the iron taken is standard Bes- 
semer for export, the Iroquois furnaces having been 
booked freely on this iron while another maker of 
Bessemer has withdrawn from the market for the re- 
mainder of the year. Sales of steel-making iron now 
clearly constitute a strengthening influence in the 
market. Malleable, basic and strong Northern foundry 


iron, 2.25 per cent and over in silicon, are held at $19 
at the furnace; Northern foundry 1.75 per cent and 
over in silicon can be had at $18.50, while high phos- 
phorus Northern irons continue to be quoted on a basis 
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competitive with Southern iron. Since the ck 
recent sales of 6000 tons and 2000 tons to |; 
terests, there has been little activity in basic iro 
malleable sales are also relatively small. The p 
activity has been in foundry iron, and as yet ver 
falling off in the amount of inquiry is noticea| 
active selling of charcoal iron is also reported 
ruling prices for Southern iron are less clearly 
ished. It is known that $18, Chicago, was d 
Northern iron competing against a Southern qu 
last week and also that a Southern furnace s 
phosphorus iron, taking advantage of a fa 
freight, on the basis of $18.25, Chicago, while 
large interest was soliciting, for immediate acce; 
a limited amount of business on the basis of 
Birmingham. Others of the Southern producers 
advanced their quotations to $15. For Lake Sup 
charcoal iron we quote delivery prices at Chica 
include a freight rate of $1.75. The following 
tions are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, « 
those for Northern foundry, malleable Besseme 
basic iron, which are f.o.b. furnace, and do not i: 
a switching charge averaging 50c. per ton: 

Lake Superior charcoal, Nos re 


ke Superior charcoal, No, 1l......ccccces 
Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch.. 


vorthern coke toundry, No, 1..... . . $19.00 to 
vorthern coke foundry, No. 2... 18.00 to ) 
Northern coke toundry, No. 3 ; 18.00 to 1s 
Southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft 18.50 to 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft 18.00 to 
Malleable Bessemer 

Basik 

Low phosphorus 

Silvery, 5 per cent . see é 
Bessemer terrosilicon, 10 per cent. 2 


Rails and Track Supplies.—There is comparatively 
little railroad activity. A few inquiries have appeared 
for rails, among which were 5000 tons from the Penn- 
sylvania Lines and 3000 tons from the Chicago & Alton. 
There is a floating inquiry for spikes and bolts, with 
some uncompleted negotiations for tie-plates. . Quota- 
tions are as follows: Standard railroad spikes, 2.75c., 
base; track bolts with square nuts, 3.25c. to 3.50c., base, 
all in ecarload lots, Chicago; tie-plates, $50, f.o.b. mill, 
net ton; standard section, Bessemer rails, Chicago, $33, 
base; open-hearth, $35; light rails, 25 to 45 lb., $40; 16 
to 20 lb., $41; 12 lb., $42; 8 lb., $43; angle bars, 2c., 
Chicago. 


Structural Material.—Liberal buying by the larger 
fabricating shops, one interest alone taking 10,000 tons, 
featured the week. In addition to the several large 
purchases, there was booked a sprinkling of smalle! 
orders. For the most part the business was taken by 
the mills on the basis of 2.50c., Pittsburgh, rather tha 
.60c. Contracts were booked, nominally for first half 
delivery, but with the understanding that mill 
venience would govern. Contracts for the fabricatio 
of steel included one of 400 tons for a skating rink at 
Chicago, taken by A. Bolter’s Sons; one of 375 tons for 
the Stewart-Warner plant extension at Beloit, taken by 
the Federal Bridge Company, and another of like 
amount for the Soo Line, awarded to the Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Company. The American Bridge 
Company took a small contract at Cleveland and an- 
other at Milwaukee. In addition to the inquiry of the 
Nickel Plate for 500 box cars, the New York Central 
is taking prices on 1000 gondolas, the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern on 300 hoppers, and the Great Northern on 125 
all-steel passenger coaches. We quote for Chicago de- 
livery of structural steel from mill 2.689c. to 2.789c. 


con 


steel out 


We quote for Chi 


obhbhers’ 


ago delivery of structural 


stock 3.10c¢ 

Rivets and Bolts.—Makers of bolts and nuts are for 
the present more largely concerned in the effort to han- 
dle customers’ specifications than with the making 0! 
new contracts. On new business the published discounts 
usually apply, but the majority of consumers are pro- 
tected under much more favorable contracts. We quote 
as follows: Carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 
50-5; cut thread, 40-10-2%; larger sizes, 35-2%; ma- 
chine bolts up to % x 4 in., rolled thread, with hot press d 
square nuts, 50-10; cut thread, 50; large sizes, 40-5; gim- 
let-point coach screws, 50-5; hot pressed nuts, square, 
$2.70 off per 100 lb.; hexagon, $2.70 off. Structural ri 
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to 1% in., 4c. to 4.15c., base, Chicago, in carload 
iler rivets, 10c. additional. 


+i r 
machir I S ip to »s x 4 0-10 i 
‘ riage be s up to ae ry 9 
hot pressed its j I i hex 
100 Ib lag screws, 


ates.—Plates unquestionably present the feature 
in the market. The inquiry for shipbuilding 
oming in this market, particularly from the 
shows no signs of recession, and the amazing 
that buyers are offering to make outright pur- 
plates for delivery as far ahead as July, 1917. 
arrower widths, conditions are less extreme, but 
pt delivery can be had at little less than 
irgh. We quote for Chicago delivery of plates 
mill, at its convenience, 3.189c. For prompt ship- 
we quote 3.439c. to 3.689c. in widths up to 72 in., 
for wide plates 4.189¢c. 


QF 
o.0uUCc.,. 


for Chicago de very ot plates fron 


Sheets.—The abnormal relation of prices for black 
to place prices is one of the conspicuous incon- 

of the situation. For standard quality one- 
sheets, sales of which are somewhat heavier, quo 
are firmer, ranging from 2.90c. to 3c., Pitts- 

gh, but a local consumer advises that, on a recent 
y, prices were had from 2.75c. to 3.10c. Blue an- 
ed prices are steadier, with a minimum of 3c., 
urgh. There is little activity in galvanized sheets 
quotations approximate 4.20c., Pittsburgh. We 
for Chicago delivery, blue annealed, No. 16 and 
er, 3.189c. to 3.339c.; box annealed, No. 17 and 
ter, 3.039c. to 3.189c.; No. 28 galvanized, 4.389c. to 


On 
( 


iote for Chicago delivery of sheets out of stock 
prices applying on bundles of 25 or more, as fol 
No. 10 blue annealed, 3.40c No. 28 black, 3.25« No 


nized, 4.65c. to 4.75¢ 


Bars.—Buying for first half delivery by fabricators, 
the manufacturing trade and local jobbers ran sales of 
teel bars up into large figures, one interest alone selling 

it 25,000 tons, the prices ranging from 2.50c. to 

Pittsburgh. The buying of bar iron is also more 

ve, although there has at no time been an accumula- 

of backlog such as has characterized the selling of 

We quote mill shipment, Chicago, as follows: Bar 

soft steel bars, 2.789c.; hard steel bars, 

lc.; shafting, in carloads, 20 per cent off; less than 
ads, 15 per cent off. 


) 


Oman. 
evC.5 


ite store prices for Chicago delivery Soft steel 

bar iron, 3.10 nforcing bars, 3.1% bas¢ 

extra for twisting in sizes \% in. and over and usual 
s for smaller sizes; shafting net list 


Wire Produects.—New inquiry from abroad for barb 
has been received in the last few days, but West- 
producers have generally declined to quote. Domes- 
mand for nails and barb wire is an increasing prob- 
We quote as follows per 100 lb.: Plain wire, Nos. 
9, base, $2.839; wire nails, $2.789; painted barb 
, $2.939; galvanized barb wire, $3.639; polished sta- 

, 32.939; galvanized staples, $3.639; all Chicago. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—The only new business of moment 
week was the award of 1000 tons at Chicago to the 

ted States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. 

es of pipe have been advanced $1 per ton, and we 
te as follows, per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4 in., 
0; 6 in. and larger, $31.50, with $1 extra for Class A 
pipe and gas pipe. 

Old Material—Market prices of steel and rolling- 
crap continue to advance, though buying by con- 
rs is still light. Quotations on cast scrap have also 

to move upward and stove plate is stronger. The 

al level of prices is now closely approaching that 
> last buying movement of the early summer. Ob- 

y dealers in scrap are of the opinion that too little 

ng bought to make the deterrent effect of higher 
of consequence. The apparent scarcity of scrap 

anything, more pronounced. The railroads, the 

t individual source of supply, are conserving their 

pply and labor and are picking up very little old 

al. Railroad lists of the past week were of little 
tance as to tonnage. Dealers’ yards also are man- 
iring a much less than normal quantity, labor 
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shortage being a factor. In addition there is a | 
tion to hold ack scrap UU the expectation of a higher 
market when fall consumer buying resumes. We MK 
for delivery at buyers’ wo1 Chicago and y,a 
freight and transfé irae ) is follow 

Hi 

Frog 

NN 

. t 

Ne 

B 

Mact 

. rings { 

Brake shoe 

Railroad 

\g 

Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 19, 1916 
The overwhelming demand for plates shows no 


abatement; it gets worse. That the condition is wide- 
spread is shown by the efforts of Westerners to buy in 
this market, wanting both plates and shapes. It is 
estimated that inquiries for commercial ships in the 
past week totaled 100,000 tons of plates and shapes, 
entirely aside from the huge requirements of the Gov 
ernment. Plate quotations are stronger than ever. 
Bars are active, and for prompt deliveries Bessemer 
steel or shell-discard material must be depended on. 
One large mill has sold its shell-discard steel for a pe- 
riod of eight months. The demand for structural ma- 
terial is not so urgent as for other products, but the 
demand from jobbers and other directions is strong 
and the mills have all they can do. Pig iron shows a 
slight increment of strength, but in general the market 
is unchanged. Many small or fair sized inquiries are 
out for foundry iron. Low phosphorus is in heavy de- 
mand for next year’s delivery and several round lots 
have taker The of English 
makers of 80 per cent ferromanganese have lowered 
their quotation to $165, seaboard, to meet domestic 
competition. Heavy melting continues without 
interest, but some scrap specialties are in demand at 
stronger prices. 


been representatives 


steel 


Pig lron.—No large inquiries or sales are reported, 
but there has good run of 
sized which made up an 
Prices are a little firmer, with less 


medium 
total. 
inclination on the 
part of buyers to search for the absolute minimum, as 
finding the lowest price more or less trouble 
and does not command grades commonly regarded as 
standard. Considerable buying has been at prices 
ranging from $20 to $20.25 for No. 2 X, Philadelphia, 
and occasionally higher. The deliveries specified are 
mostly for first quarter or first half. With regard to 
present consumption, a good sign is seen in the in 
sistent demand that deliveries be not delayed. A Lans- 
dale pipe plant has inquired for a round tonnage of pipe 
iron. No further interest in basic has developed. For 
standard low phosphorus there is a steady and heavy 
demand for both domestic and export shipment. Quo- 
tations are exceedingly strong, and some makers con- 
template advancing their prices. Domestic consumers 
are eager to buy for next year, and several lots of 
5000 tons and upward have been closed. Low phos- 


been a small and 


transactions excellent 


involves 


phorus has been bought for export to England, France 
and Canada on the basis of $34 to $35, Philadelphia. 
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Lebanon low phosphorus has been fairly active at $30 
to $32, furnace. The situation in Virginia iron is un- 
changed at $17.50 to $18.50, furnace, or $20.25 to $21.25, 
Philadelphia, for No. 2X. One maker booked orders 
for 3500 tons in the week. Quotations for standard 
brands, delivered in buyers’ yards, prompt shipment, 
range about as follows: 


Eastern Pa. No. 2 X foundry.......$19.50 to $20.00 
Eastern Pa. No. 2 plain........ ‘ 19.25to 19.7 

Virginia No. 2 X foundry......... 20.25 to 21.25 
Virginia No, 2 plain..... 20.00 to 20.75 
io ge. ee Sais a 18.50 to 19.00 
SS ns tk wih wee hood ee 19.75 to 20.00 
Standard low phosphorus..... . 84.00 to 35.00 


Iron Ore.—In the week ended Sept. 16 the only ar- 
rival of foreign ore consisted of 7700 tons from Cuba. 


Ferroalloys.—Representatives of English makers of 
80 per cent ferromanganese have been authorized to 
quote $164 to $165, seaboard, first half delivery, there- 
by meeting the price recently quoted by domestic 
makers. Inquiry for at least 3000 tons is before the 
trade, one large steel company having asked for a 
price on 2000 tons, according to report. Representa- 
tives of a steel company named in this connection say 
it is not in the market. Blast-furnace ferrosilicon has 
been in excellent demand, and at least 1000 tons has 
been taken in the past few days. The quotation for 11 
per cent material is unchanged at $34.44, Philadelphia. 
The arrival of 180 tons of English ferromanganese at 
this port last week is reported. 


Plates.—In the past week inquiry for plates and 
shapes required in the construction of commercial ships 
aggregated about 100,000 tons, plates representing 
about 80 per cent of the total. Government bids to be 
opened to-day cover about 10,000 tons for two vessels, 
one to be constructed at Philadelphia and one at Bos- 
ton—a hospital ship and a fuel carrier. The private 
yards in which are to be built the fighting units con- 
tinue to ask the plate and shape makers for informa- 
tion on which to base their bids. Early naval con- 
struction will require 150,000 to 200,000 tons. One 
large mill when approached with an inquiry as to what 
it could be expected to supply replied that it did not 
care to give any assurances whatever. It quotes 4.159c. 
as its minimum, delivery at the mill’s convenience, but 
has turned down offers made in excess of this price. 
Demand for first and second quarter delivery is heavy. 
A buyer wanting 1000 tons in the first quarter was 
offered that quantity in July or later at 4.15c., Pitts 
burgh, and was quoted 4.50c., Pittsburgh, for first quar- 
ter. The plates were wanted for shipment to Canada. 
An attractive tonnage of flange and fire-box plates, 
comparatively nearby delivery, was recently taken by 
an eastern Pennsylvania mill, on the basis of 4.50c., 
Pittsburgh, for tank plates. Westerners are asking for 
plates in this territory, but getting little satisfaction. 
In directions where the output and sizes are limited, 
probably 3.659c., Philadelphia, could be done, delivery 
in about eight weeks. 


Bars.—While 2.60c., Pittsburgh, is the nominal price 
of open-hearth steel bars, up to 3.159c. is being ob- 
tained for Bessemer bars and for bars rolled from dis- 
carded shell steel. Prompt deliveries of the latter can 
be made. The demand is active. Iron bars are moving 
steadily at 2.659c., Philadelphia. 


Structural Material—Jobbers are taking material 
eagerly, and in many cases have it disposed of before 
the cars are unloaded. The scarcity of large building 
projects makes delivery of heavy shapes somewhat 
easier than lighter sizes, but all are difficult to get. 
No action has been taken on the projected plants of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company at Chester, requiring 
upward of 10,000 tons, and of the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company at Essington, near Chester, about 5000 
tons. The minimum quotation is 2.759c., Philadelphia, 
for open-hearth material, although up to 3.009c., Phila- 
delphia, is asked for Bessemer steel. Western con- 
sumers have offered 2.75c., Philadelphia, equal to 2.901c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Billets.—Open-hearth rerolling billets are unchanged 
at $48, Easterr mill, and forging steel at $65. One 
large steel company has sold its production of discard 
shell steel for the next eight months. 
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Sheets.—No. 10 blue annealed sheets are qui 
3.159c. to 3.659c., Philadelphia. 


Coke.—The coke producers continue hampere; 
scarcity of men, which, together with their sold-y 
dition, makes coke not easy to get. Spot fun 
quoted at $2.75 to $2.85 per net ton at oven, and 
tract at $2.50. Spot foundry is quoted at $3.25 to 
per net ton at oven, and contract at $3.15 to 
Freight rates from the principal producing dis: 
are as follows: Connellsville, $2.05; Latrobe, $1.8: 
Mountain, $1.65. 


Old Material.—No interest is shown in heavy 
ing steel, the market being largely one of specia 
Wrought pipe, rerolling rails and railroad wrought 
stronger. Among sales of old material made her 
week by the Panama Railroad, about 1000 tons of 
wheels brought $12.95 per net ton and 66 tons of old 
axles $36 per net ton, f.o.b. cars. Quotations for de 
livery in buyers’ yards in this district, covering easter 
Pennsylvania and taking freight rates from 
$1.35 per gross ton, are as follows: 


No, 1 heavy melting steel........ .- $14.75 to $1 
Old steel rails, rerolling............. 18.00 to 18 
Low phos. heavy melting steel scrap.. 21.25to 2 
Old steel axles (for export)......... 34.00 to 3 
Old iron axles (for export)......... 34.00to 3 
Cee (Ge ED: wie Suiwneaws.ce t:aae een 20.00to 2 
re ee ee ec 15.50to 16. 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 21.00 to 22 
Mob oe, rae 14.50 to 15 
Os: th EY EIU <6) 3s iy @ hana & ca evel tte 12.00 to 12 
SOD ED. 6-a'a Adley Gk a Vines wad ae 12.00to 12 
No. 2 busheling TUTTE OT TCT ll ee 
Machine-shop turnings ............. 7.50to 8&8. 
Ce Lee pidauskeackutewans Oaks 9.00 to 4 
RR ge ee ee ers 16.00 to 16 
COPSSG REE, PRETORG. 6.0% cc weveeusiecs 11.75 to 12 
EVO EL wis GiGuasvewebedp swe ates 11.75 to 12 
Railroad malleable ........ccese- .. 18.50to 14. 


St. Louis 
St. Louris, Mo., Sept. 18, 1916. 


Pig Iron.—Demand was active among the relatively 
smaller consumers and probably an aggregate of 15,- 
000 tons was sold, while some 5000 tons is awaiting 
decision. Consumers are beginning to believe that 
there is little likelihood of lower prices within the 
period of need, and are endeavoring to cover them- 
selves for the remainder of this year and the first half 
of next. Included in the sales were one of 1200 tons 
and one of 2000 tons, No. 2 and No. 3 Southern; 
600 tons of No. 2 and 400 tons of No. 3. To a large 
extent the purchasers have been the stove foundries. 


Coke.—Small lots have been sold at prices a littl 
out of line with the regular quotations. By-product 
is quoted firmly on a parity with Connellsville and 
Virginia prices. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The steady absorption of 
finished products goes on. Demand is better for struc- 
tural material, but warehouses are inclined to take 
care of their regular customers before considering the 
needs of others. Some movement in light rails for 
coal interests and track fastenings is noted. Ware 
house business is active, with some prices marked up. 
For stock out of warehouse we quote as follows: Soft 
steel bars, 3.15c.; iron bars, 3.05c.; structural material, 
3.15¢.; tank plates, 3.80c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
3.45¢c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 3.40c.; 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 4.80c. 


Old Material.—The scrap market is sharply stronger 
Steel mills, foundries and rolling mills seem disposed 
to enter the market even at present high prices, while 
dealers are still inclined to speculate and also are buy- 
ing to cover their short interests. The situation 1s 
one in which the prices are based chiefly on the last- 
named factors, aided by the encouragement given as 
a result of consumer interest in the market. The rail- 
roads are not offering much additional material, an¢ 
this is also helping to hold prices up. The only lists 
out during the week included one of 350 tons from 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha and oné 
of 200 tons from a local industry. Dealers are unable 
to find relaying rails, either light or standard section, 
though the former are not so strongly held as the 
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We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. customers’ 
St. Louis industrial district, as follows: 


rails 


ioe: Se ads pb ihe ecbeeesecané $17.25 to $17.50 
steel rails, rerolling........... - 16.50to 17.00 
steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 16.50to 17.00 

ing rails, standard section, sub- 

a ie es 23.00 to 24.00 
CRP Uae 4 eur b'0 Oi Dad bere Kean 12.50to 13.00 
1 railroad heavy melting steel 
aD  isithbewes Gens wees as we -- 15.75 to 16.25 
y shoveling steel. : RS ee 14.50to 15.00 

, switches and guards cut apart 15.50to 16.00 





Lo GE Rs oe hs aw wddsneess 8.00 to 8.50 
Per Net Tor 

RNG owe cans eee Webs aun $16.50 to $17.00 

Wi Aue deees« 14.50to 15.00 

ak ane olay km 27.00 to 27.50 

car axles ae Sian aes .. 28.00 to 28.50 

ight arch bars and transoms. 21.50to 22.00 

railroad wrought.......... 16.50 to 17.00 

railroad wrought........ 15.75 to 16.25 

road springs iva a : 15.50to 16.00 

couplers and knuckles ..-.- 15.00to 15.50 
ymotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

oh. re : . 21.00to 21.50 

dealers’ forge a 3 .. 12.50to 13.00 


ron borings 00 to 


ee . 14.00to 14.50 
boilers, cut to sheets and rings 10.25to 10.50 
railroad cast scrap i 12.50to 13.00 
plate and light cast scrap - 9.25to 9.50 
GG WRGIIORTO 24 ccccidasece’s 11.00 to 11.50 
ultural malleable .......-scee- 10.00 to 10.50 
nd flues aa. ‘ences. Bee 2a 
railroad sheet and tank scrap 11.00to 11.25 
id grate bars .... seceeeced §9.50to 10.00 
> shop turningS.......c.eee- 7.00 to 7.50 


Cincinnati 
NCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 20, 1916.—(By Wire.) 


Pig Iron.—The minimum price of Northern foundry, 
able and basic was advanced Tuesday to $18.50, 
ton, for shipment in the remainder of the year or 
igh the first half. More foundry iron business 
booked at the previous quotation of $18 than was 

le known, and the furnaces in the Ironton district 
now in a comfortable position to maintain the ad- 

The price situation in the South is not quite 
trong. Resale iron there is competing with furnace 
around $14, Birmingham, and it is also reported 
some furnace iron can be obtained on firm offers 
ovement this year at the same figure. The ma- 
of sales made lately have been on a basis of 

) for No. 2 foundry, while some special irons have 
rht $15. First half quotations range from $14.50 
Quite a number of nearby small orders have 
booked in the past few days, but large sales in 
territory are scarce. A southern Ohio melter 
ht approximately 400 tons each of Northern and 
hern foundry iron and two 600-ton lots of Southern 
re taken by a northern Ohio consumer. A Mich- 
manufacturer ordered 500 tons of Lake Superior 

| and a local agency sold 2500 tons of Southern 

y to two central Illinois melters, with shipments 
led to July 1. The general inquiry is light, and 
of the business coming in is secured through the 
lual efforts of traveling salesmen. A Louisville 
asking for 500 tons of Southern foundry iron, 
irmation cannot be obtained of the report that 
user in this vicinity contemplates making fur. 
irchases at an early date. Malleable is slow, no 
having been reported lately. Based on freight 

f $2.90 from Birmingham and $1.26 from Iron- 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


nr 


rn coke, No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft.$17.99 to $18.40 
coke, No. 2 f’dry and 2 soft. 17.40to 17.90 

! coke, No. 3 foundry....... 16.90 to 17.40 
r coke, No. 4 foundry..... . 16.40to 16.99 
gray forge dicta hae . 15.99to 16.40 
Iverv, 8 per cent silicon...... 28.26to 28.7¢ 
rn Ohio coke, No. 1..... .. 20.76to 21.26 
ern Ohio coke, No. 2 se : GS TE6to 20.26 
Ohio coke, No. 3.. cece RE Te 
Ohio malleable tessemer... 19.76to 20.26 
WORSE Sav dec daee as es 19.76to 20.26 
Superior charcoal........ ’ 21.20to 22.20 
rd Southern carwheel.... 24.90 to 25.40 


(By Mail) 
nished Material.—Jobbers state that their particu- 
ern now is to get shipments from the mills fast 
to take care of customers’ requirements. The 
| for structural material of all kinds is good, and 
nsequence prices vary to a considerable extent, 
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depending upon the supply. Plates % in. and up are 
quoted from warehouse at 3.75c., base, Cincinnati; steel 
bars, strong at 3.20c.; twisted steel bars, 3.35c.; wire 
nails, $2.85 per keg, base; barb wire, $3.70 per 100 lb 
Both black and galvanized sheets are in excellent de 
mand and the nearby mills are paying particular at 
tention to filling orders for their regular customers 
We quote No. 28 galvanized sheets at 4.65c., Cincinnati 
or Newport, Ky., and No. 28 black at 3.15¢. to 3.25c. 
The mill price on No. 10 blue annealed is also now 
3.15c. to 3.25c. There is considerable difficulty in ob- 


taining prompt shipment on hoops and bands. We 
quote hoops at 3c., Pittsburgh, and bands at 2.60c. 
Coke.—Furnace coke is stronger than it has been 


for some time, but no additional contracts have come 
to light. Connellsville furnace 
way from $2.70 to $2.85 per net ton at oven for ship- 
ment this year and from $2.50 to $2.85 for yearly con 
tracts. Wise County producers are asking 10c. to lhc 
per ton above these figures. Foundry coke is obtai: 
able around $3.50 at oven in all three fields for eithe: 
prompt or future shipment. Only a small amount of 
spot shipment business is being transacted. The in 
quiry is very light, but a particularly good feature of 
the foundry coke situation is that the 
somewhat better than at 


coke is quoted all the 


consumption Is 


this time last month. 


Old Material.—Prices continue to advance, and with 
the exception of borings and turnings practically all 
grades have moved up 50c. per ton. Old iron axles 
were marked up last week $1.50 per ton, making the 
price higher than it has been for a long time. Heavy 
melting steel scrap is in better demand, and there i 
also a heavy call for No. 1 machinery cast. The fol 
lowing are dealers’ prices f.o.b. at yards, southern Ohio 
and Cincinnati: 


i G I 
Bundled sheet cra] e1 1 
Old iron ra ‘ 
Relaying rails, 0) Ib 
Rerolling steel rails 
Heavy melting steel 
Steel rails for melting to ‘ 
J Net 7 
No. 1 railroad wrought 
Cast borings 
Steel turnings 
Railroad cast 
No. 1 machine ist 
Burnt scrap 
Iron axles 6 
Locomotive tires (smooth ito 
Pipe ind flues 7h to 10 
Malleable and steel 
Railroad tan) nd heet 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 19, 1916 

Iron Ore.—We note the 10,000 tons of ore 
for this season’s delivery and several other inquiries for 
small lots are pending. Most of the shippers have 
about all they can do to get down the ore already sold, 
but if they find they can handle a little more later they 
will take on a few small lots. Some additional reserva- 
tions for next season are reported. The movement con- 
tinues very heavy and if the record so far this month 
is kept up, September shipments may equal or exceed 
those of August. We quote prices as follows, delivered 
lower Lake ports: Old range Bessemer, $4.45; Mesaba 
3essemer, $4.20; old range non-Bessemer, $3.75; Mesaba 
non-Bessemer, $3.55. 


sale of 


Pig Iron.—The market continues quite active in all 
grades and prices are firmer. Some of the furnaces are 
so well sold up for the first half of next year that they 
are rather indifferent about taking on additional orders 
at the present time. A Cleveland interest has ad 
vanced its Valley price on foundry iron to $19 for No. 2 
and has made some sales at the advance. However, 
$18.50 foundry iron can still be had in the Valley. 
Foundry iron is quoted at $18.50, Toledo, and the mar 
ket is not as firm there as at other northern Ohio points 
The Erie price has been advanced to $19. A Canton 
consumer has taken 10,000 tons of basic iron for early 
delivery. Three sales aggregating about 15,000 tons 


of basic are reported at $18.50 for the first quarter de- 
livery, and the market seems well established at that 


—— 
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price. Bessemer is still quoted at $21, Valley furnace. 
A Cleveland producer which has recently taken con- 
siderable Bessemer iron for export advanced its quota- 
tion to $22 on an inquiry for about 10,000 tons late in 
the week. A good volume of orders for foundry iron 
is coming out in this territory. A Cleveland auto- 
mobile foundry has taken 4000 tons from a local fur- 
nace for first half delivery and a number of other sales 
are reported in lots up to 1000 tons. Southern iron is 
fairly active. A number of sales are reported for first 
half in lots up to 500 tons at $14.50, Birmingham, and 
one 650-ton lot at $15. A small amount of $14 Southern 
iron is still to be had for this year’s delivery. We 
quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 


Bess I 

Ba 4 

No N 

Souther No 1 

J t ( ‘ Ly 
standart low I \ 


Coke.—There is some inquiry for furnace coke for 
prompt shipment, and consumers are having a great 
deal of trouble in picking up small lots 
the continued scarcity. There is practically no 
demand for foundry grades. Standard Connellsville 
foundry coke is held at $3.25 to $3.50 per net ton at 
oven for prompt shipment and contract. We 
standard Connellsville foundry coke at $2.90 to $3 for 
prompt shipment. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The volume of bolt and 
nut specifications is not as heavy as a few weeks ago 
and makers are catching up somewhat on deliveries in 
some lines. The new demand is not quite as active as 
it has The production of rivet plants is being 
curtailed by the inability to secure shipments of steel. 
We quote rivets at 4c., Pittsburgh, for structural rivets 
and 4.10c. for boiler rivets. Bolt and nut discounts are 
as follows: 


because of 
new 


quote 


been. 


Common carriage bolts a smaller o1 hor 
olle hr id, 0 al + 1 l irgee I 
nee nd 2! } olts witl h. | 4 { 

S r and she j read ind t d 

l I nd long 0; lag bolts, zg 

t oa i qu ! } or t } oft 
ie lis hexagon h, } s, bl or pped, $2.7 | 

t. sq. nuts, blank or tapped, $2.4( hexagon nuts ll 
Ss) x0 off cold pre xage 
Sizes, ©VU al l 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The delivery situation is 
more serious than at any previous time during the past 
few months. manufacturers have been 
to cut down production because of the lack of suffi 
cient steel, and with mills unable to improve their de- 
liveries this situation threatens to become worse. The 
scarcity of semi-finished steel continues. Several Ohio 
mills are in the market for tonnage of 
bars for the last The Empire Rolling 
Mill Company, which was recently inquiring for sheet 
decided because of the condition of the 
market to further postpone the starting up of its new 
Cleveland sheet mill. A railroads have 
come into the market with tentative inquiries for rails 
for 1917 delivery, and there is a definite inquiry from 
the Ann Arbor 2500 tons. An _ industrial 
company has an inquiry out for 800 tons of standard 
rails for early delivery on which it has been quoted 
Pittsburgh. The new structural contract 
placed is for 500 tons for an addition to the plant of 
the Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Company, which was 
taken by the Massillon Bridge & Structural Company, 
Massillon, Ohio. The warehouse situation has be- 
come quite serious owing to the depletion of stocks 
and the inability to secure shipment from mills. This 
is particularly true of structural material. There is 
a possibility of an advance in some warehouse prices, 
particularly plates. The demand for plates continues 
very heavy and a local mill is now quoting a minimum 
of 4.25c., Pittsburgh, for early delivery. The volume 
of export plate business is heavy. Prices on steel bars 
and structural material for early shipment are firmer, 
a mill that is able to make fairly prompt deliveries 


Some forced 


additional f 


sheet quarter. 
bars, has 


number of 


road for 


$50, only 


now quoting bars at 2.75c. to 3c., Pittsburgh, and 
shapes at 2.85c. to 3c. The demand for black and 
galvanized sheets is more active. Black sheets are 
firm, and are generally quoted at 3c. to 3.15¢c. and 
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higher, Ohio mill, for No. 28. We quote blue a 
sheets at 2.90c. to 3.10c. for No. 10, and galva 
1.15c. to 4.30c. for No. 28. Bar iron is gq 
2.40c. to 2.50c., Cleveland. Warehouse prices a 
for structural material; 3.65c. for plates and 
iron bars. 

Old Material.—There is a decidedly better fi 
the scrap market and higher prices are being a 
several grades. Most of the activity is betwee 
who are covering on old contracts on which 
short. However, some of the mills which have ; 
buying scrap for some time are now coming 
market. Not much scrap is being offered at th: 
ent time owing to the fact that producers are |} 
for higher prices and brokers are having difficy 
securing material to cover on contracts, and the 
not eager to take on additional orders at the pr 
time. They are offering $16.75 to $17 for heavy 
ing steel for round lots for Youngstown and ( 
delivery but will pay only $16.50 for small tonna 
The demand for borings has improved. Some local «& 
mand has sprung up for busheling, which has been in- 
active for a number of weeks and sales have been mac 
up to $13, or nearly $2 a ton higher than recent 


tions. We quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 
ad, Gross Ton 
Steel $15.25 
Ire I | Ls oT 
Steel < xle ro HT 
Heavy melting stee l 
Carwheels 12.7 
Rela ! I 0 lb nd over 
Agricult 1 malleable 12 
Railroad lleable 14 
SS l x turnings 12.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap 12.00 
Per Net Ton 

Iron cal xles tien oe $24.00 to $ 
Ca et borings 600 to ‘ 
Ir d steel turnings and drillings ».50 to 
No vusheling ee . via 12.75 to 13.0 
No. 1 railroad wrought ; 15.50 to 16.0 
N 1 cast rae 13.00to 13 
Railroad grate bars. . 10.00 to 10 
Stove late ‘ can 10.00 to 10 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 18, 1916. 
Pig Iron.—Making or 

puzzle in the Southern field now; moving it is th 
problem. Lack of cars as well as dearth of ship-roon 
has had much to do with postponement of a numbe! 
export shipments. Meanwhile, all operators agree that 
the market remains on a basis of $14.50 for spot 
rest of year, with $15 asked, and sometimes obtain 
for 1917. It is evident to some operators, who failed 
to make bookings at $14.50, that as low as $14 wa 
done on a lot of new business early in the mo 
They, in turn, unite in making the statement 
around the 15th of the month they heard no more 
$14 metal, nor of anything done under $14.50. Th 
leading interest is reported as having participated 
very recent $14.50 and 
ought to indicate the market, because it has not bee! 
an active solicitor. It develops that bookings of 
iron have been very large. 


selling pig iron is not the 


business at even $15, whic! 


Orders independent of th 
leading interest have perhaps been around 100,000 ¢ 

The Anniston stack, recently blown in, is well booked 
for several months ahead on sales made at a minimum 
of $14 and a maximum of $15. A very large interes! 
reports the sale of its make so far this month as we! 
last month. Another interest made a variety 
of bookings at $14.50 and $15 for spot and the rest of 
the year. The market is quite firm. Export inquiry 's 
active. The Tennessee Company is making ferroman- 
ganese at one of its Bessemer stacks. The large ma 
chine shops are taking quantities of iron and the foun- 
dry outlook is most promising. We quote, per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district furnaces, as follows: 


as for 


No: 2 fowmiry a @Ott. .. sss ckee ween $15.00 to $1 
No. 2 foundry and soft : . 14.50to 1 
No. 3 foundry ; aa ee oh ore 14.00 to 14 
No. 4 foundry 13.75 to } 
Gray forge 13.50 to 4 
AGRE b6 ccc a bebe Se 0554 bees eereweee 14.50 to 
Cees kk ead westaot ae bees 22.00to 2 


Coal and Coke—There is only one cry of distress 
in the Southern coal field and that is the car shortagé 








1916 


mber 21, 


ng steam coal operator places the betterment 
40 per cent, others much lower, but all 
1 general improvement. 

; for fall and winter delivery. 


a at 
Domestic mines have 
more or less at 


livered is a premium. Coke 


om the car shortage. The demand is as st 
een for several months. Some furnace coke 
ng the week at $3.75 per net ton at oven. 
beehive foundry makes bring $4.25 and $4.50 


t-Iron Pipe.—The water and pipe factori 


mall orders, but report a deat 


gas 
a batch of 


| 


ness. The outgoing movement 
little stock 
in on the as for months. Pip 
fields is moving in quantities from the 

im plant of the leading interest. The sa 
ops are running 60 per cent of capacity. Ws 
per net ton, f.o.b. pipe shop yards, as follows, 
and upward, $25, with $1 added for 


yards have now ver 


Ope a 


same basis 


§- 6-1n. 


Old Material—Dealers are somewhat at a loss te 
or the comparatively small demand, attribut 
partly to the disappearance of the trade with 
inia, incident to advanced freight rates 
reported active, but other 
moving a trifle more liberally, are not going 


scrap is classe 


Enormous accumulations of 
hrapnel mills is partly the cause of the back 
Prices, however, are somewhat stiffer 
ton, Birmingham, dealers’ 


tities desired. 


nditions. 


\ iote, per gross f.o.b. 


follows: 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 12, 1916. 
e restoration, for the present at least, of stabk 
much better feeling 
oast, and a seasonable resumption of 
bbing movement of finished products ha 
ince Sept. 1, notwithstanding the 
Local building shows much improve 
considerable special 
and large corporation requirements, as well 


nditions has brought a 


activity 


been 
interruption 
holidays. 


‘ 


buying fo 


ind there is 


arine work. On the other hand, specifications 
bookings in several lines have fallen off, 
o the accumulation of stocks last mont! 


The East 


the increase. 
made a 
Pacific 
the former privilege of cancellation at wil 
ring that the full tonnage 
This works a hardship on many manufa 
his district, 
their requirements 
The change is regarded 
some of the merchants, however, 
that it discourages undesirable speculation by 
ot regularly in the trade. As 
been 


juiries are again on 
change it 


have 


with 


lls generally 1e 


their contracts coast buyer! 


contracted fo 


whose business is of such 


cannot be gaged ac 


in advance. Lavo! 


on the 


far as can be 
o contracts have yet made here for 

ext year. 
bars.—The recent improvement in building is stimu 
t movement of reinforcing bars, concrete con 
eing used throughout in many manufactur 
lings now under way. Stocks of merchant 
e fairly large and jobbers are buying little 
mills, though the distributive trade is active. 
ns for both steel and iron bars are coming 
from the larger consumers, whose require- 
e In many cases above normal. Foreign busi- 
issuming more importance, though local mills 
sed to take care of their regular trade before 
‘urther export orders. The jobbing prices re 

2 


tc. for steel and 3.90c. for iron bars. 
uctural 


Material.—Bridge 


inquiries continue 
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A imerous wit! more r cr} ( 
il ited ite : for ire ¢ wre 
wly {’ nere C ‘ 
> l< ) he i | A iY 
‘ na \ 
) North . Stes ( P 
‘ wT 
as . 
() , \ \ 
; ¢ g r M & R 
yy] i sf tu i _ t W ; é SET 
s I OR-ft. stes c c j ( 
I ‘ t } 
' Cy . 
Sea Wash., rep | | 
‘ P t Va ore 
ame | h on Filbert Str 
Plates Shit ding requirement een 
uri . i¢ Dp ind é < } 
ur a pearing The ol 
evived in good shape. Riveted pipe bu 
i¢ al linportant item, | AY gel aVving 
ed new bid LO pipe ‘ ri ‘ y S§OO0 
p tes i? a neets ) p T : 
; { p 
Sheets.—Corrugated sheet t vel littl . 
mand, Dut flat lvanized sheets ire me gr h 
tter in a dl l wal nd blac} he re 
elve some attentior Blue annealed ‘ ry 
nh gor demand for larg pipe vo! ind ma 
ng requirements t! e impr me I i 
trade There is alse a teadil) reasing toreig? 
lemand 
Tin Plate. The large! Pacif Aa int nter 
{ are beginning to rake provislor for tne ing 
ear’s requirements, whicl the case of Puget Sound 
almon interests will be much heavier than tl ea 
The placing of the business may be affected somewhat 
by the recent consolidation of several important car 
ng interests Some urgent ! ri are aiso ap 
pearing from Oriental packers, wh vant deliver hy 
ore Jan. 1 it seem tt e some difficu placings 
their order 
Wrought Pipe.—The advance announced Sep 
id little effect on loca onditions Oil-field 
in good shape, and the jobbing e | mp1 
ightly, but with rathe eal toch he ha 
of most merchants tl f Little ew buving A f 
ood ed municipal contracts have been plac 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—The postponement of the freight 
idvance has, of cours¢ nended the high pri - 
entl nnounced for Pa t point Bu 
et, either from municipalities or corporat , 
julries expected hortly Tor waterwor}l 
Vallejo, Cal., and e local Pr i new 
to be taken on a 4 ne for the ival trai 
tio Yerba Buena Island 
Pig lron.—T recent hea ement in a , 
‘ of the expected freight advance ha er } 
by a practical cessat f nev ne : ere 
exceptional neavy tonnac’ ’ meiter hand 
Little revival is expected before November, thoug! 
uundries cont l€ I V Loca agents quote No 
Southern foundry on at $26.50 to $27 per gros tor 
Coke.—Most mers have ordered out a 
oke under contract, and now ‘ enough th rat 
practh ally fo tr rest of the : There Ss act 
ingly little new business, and quotations are nomina 


scrap $s moving to tne 


Old Material.—Cast-iror 


the same rate a 


foundries at about for the past year, 


- , ' ) ’ 

the demand being fairly active. Supplies are ample, 
offerings are around 
that firurs 


scrap re 


however, and prices on ordinary 

with some sales made above 

have 

covered and are buying 
] 


within the former 


$16 per net ton, 
The principal 

quirements pretty 
Such sales as are made are usually 


’ } 
consumers their steel 


well little 


range of $10 to $12 per gross ton. 


Ferroalloys.—Both ferromanganese and ferrosilicor 
are moving out of stock in small quantities, with ade 
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quate offerings for all present needs. The Noble Elec- 
tric Steel Company is producing a limited quantity of 
silicomanganese and has just shipped an experimental 
carload to Liverpool, as there is no local market for 
this material at present. 


New York 
NEw YORK, Sept. 20, 1916. 


Pig Iron.—Transactions have not been as large as 
in the preceding week, but there are indications that a 
number of the smaller foundries are looking about for 
their iron for the first half of 1917. This is true to 


} 


some extent in New England, where the average foun- 
dry of small or moderate size has been carrying a good 
deal of pig iron in yard. One of the largest sales of 
the week was 5000 tons of malleable to a western New 
York railroad equipment company, deliveries bein; 


largely for this year. At Poughkeepsie a purchase of 
2500 tons by a plow company is reported, though this 
was made nearly a fortnight ago. In New Jersey a 
foundry making furnace castings closed for 1500 tons 
for the first half, the business going to three or four 
furnaces. Another New Jersey sale was of 1200 tons, 
also for 1917. Virginia iron has not figured in trans 
actions in this district, but the prices of Virginia fur 
naces range from $17.50 to $18.50 for No. 2 X at 
furnace. Foreign inquiry keeps up. England is still 
in the market for steel-making iron and there is some 
demand for foundry iron for western Europe. Vessel 
room is hard to get, apart from any question of rates. 


South America has bought some foundry iron in the 
past week. Some furnaces are rather firmer in their 
views and two Buffalo interests are now asking close 
to $19 for No. 2 X for forward delivery. We quote at 
tidewater for early delivery: No. 1 foundry, $20 to 
$20.50; No. 2 X, $19.50 to $20; No. 2 plain, $19.25 to 
$19.50: Southern iron at tidewater, $19.75 to $20.25 for 
No. 1 and $19.50 to $19.75 for No. 2 foundry and No. 
2 soft. 


Ferroalloys.—British producers of 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese have reduced their quotation $10 per ton 
to $165, seaboard, but few sales by them are reported 
at the new price. The change has largely been caused, 
it is understood, by the fact that American producers 
have recently been offering and selling several thousand 
tons at $165, delivered. It is reported that domestic 
makers have now stiffened their quotations to $165, fur- 
nace. There are still inquiries in the market from both 
domestic and foreign consumers, but they are not large. 
About 200 tons was sold for foreign use. Spiegeleisen 
is quoted at $45, furnace, with little demand, though 
some domestic material is on the market. Ferrosilicon, 
50 per cent, is strong. On a recent large foreign in- 
quiry of 1000 tons, $98, New York, was bid. Spain 
and Italy are asking for ferrosilicon and other ferro- 
alloys. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Signs point toward higher 
prices, at least such views are held by sellers. A con- 
tinued inflow of inquiry helps to account for the atti- 
tude, though much of this proffered business is for far 
future delivery, as for ship-building purposes. All 
branches of the finished steel business do not show the 
same picture; indeed, in many lines 1917 buying is dis- 
couraged and in cases refused. Car buying by the 


railroads is looking upward and more tonnage jobs in 
structural steel are under consideration, but the steel 
trade does not find that the buyer has yet accustomed 
himself to think in terms of present price levels with- 
out comparison with the much lower ones of early 1915. 
The longer the wait the greater will be the volume of 
buying, it is held, when car purchases and building 
projects are no longer postponed. In foreign demand 
an inquiry for 35,000 tons of rails for France stands 
out, and tentative inquiries are noted for 10.000 to 
20,000 cars for France and 12,000 cars for Italy. A 
sale of 2000 tons of 1% and 2 in. angles for one of the 
European belligerents at 3.25c. at mill has been made. 
One mill has in the past week quoted on about 35,000 
tons of ship plates for mid 1917 shipment, asking 4c., 
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Pittsburgh. About 12,000 tons of structural ste; 
has been put under contract for sizeable jobs 

merated below, and upward of 17,000 tons has ¢ 
light in the way of fresh undertakings. The 

single award involves about 6000 tons for the P 
apartment superstructure, Grand Central t 
area, leaving the substructure, 3500 tons, still ; 
at this writing. The Passaic Structural Steel Co; 
is to do this work and also 500 tons for the Can 
apartment, Ninety-fourth Street and West End A 
Large new work includes some 6000 tons for th: 
ter Waterside power station, Chester, Pa., for th 
con Light Company and some 7500 tons for t 

Haven’s Thames River bridge, the latter an ea: 
pectation. It is understood that the mail and ex 
building at the New York Central terminal a 
shortly to have thirteen stories added, and the h 


the same district is again being talked of. Bid 
on Sept. 28 for 1600 tons of subway work at the 
Street yard and 1500 tons for the Racquet and 1 
Club is up for figures. The work closed include 
the following: 1100 tons to the Harris Silvers PR 
Company for the Ferguson apartment, Amsterda: 
Eighty-seventh Streets; 1000 tons, placed in the 
with the Wisconsin Bridge Company for the F\ 
Rubber Company, Cudahy, Wis.; 600 tons to A. E. } 
ton, Inc., for a Bing & Bing apartment, West Sixt 
Street; 800 tons to the Hinkle Iron Company 
Tishman apartment at Seventy-second Street ar 
ington Avenue; 900 tons to Milliken Brothers, Inc., for 
a trade school for girls, and 600 tons to the New E: 
land Structural Company for the New England Te! 
phone Company at Springfield, Mass. Two 250-1 
jobs have also been closed; one for the Elmira Reforn 
atory and the other for elevated railroad work at Eight! 
Avenue and 15lst Street. We quote mill shipments of 
plain structural material at 2.769c. to 3.019¢., New 
York, for delivery in two to three months. Steel bars 
are quoted at 2.769c. for delivery at convenience of the 
mill, and as high as 3.169c. for, say, three months, and 
limited largely to Bessemer steel; bar iron is quoted 
at 2.669c. and steel plates at 3.169c. to 4.169c., the wider 
the plates and the earlier the delivery the higher the 
price. Out of store shapes and iron and steel bars are 
quoted at 3.25c., New York; plates, 4c. 


' 
ne 


Old Material—The demand is running largely 
specialties. Iron rolling mills are fair buyers of 
wrought scrap, pipe and borings, while the only de- 
mand for steel scrap is from brokers who are resuming 
shipments to Pittsburgh. Heavy melting steel scrat 
for Pittsburgh shipment is bringing $13.25, New Yor 
Blast furnaces are taking some mixed borings and 
turnings. Brokers quote buying prices for the Easterr 
trade about as follows to local dealers and producers, 
per gross ton, New York: 


Heavy melting steel scrap (easter 
Pennsylvania specifications) .... $11.75 to $1 

Old steel rails (short lengths) o1 

juivalent 1 50 to 
Re ng rails ; 27.50 to 
Rel ng rails (for export) .. 30.00 to 
Rerolling rails .. fd in 17.00 to 17 
Rerolling rails (for export)... eat aioe ore 19 
Iron and steel car axles (for export). 35.00 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought.. ; . 19.00 te 
Wrought-iron track scrap... . 15.50 to 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 13.50 to 
No. 1 yard wrought, short 11.75 te - 
Light iron (nominal)...... ; 3.50 to : 
Cast borings (clean)...... ; ; 6.75 to 7 
Machine shop turnings (nominal). 4.50 to 
Mixed borings and turnings (nominal) $1.50 to 
Wrought pipe a 12.00 to 


Foundries are evidently somewhat better employee, 
as they are buying in larger volume. Dealers’ quota- 
tions to consumers of cast scrap are as follows, per 
gross ton, New York: 


No. 1 cast (machinery) $15.75 to$ 
No. 2 cast (heavy) ; . 14.00 to 
Stove plate : dics ; 11.50 t 
Locomotive grate bars. 10.00 to 
Old carwheels (nominal) 2 
Malleable cast (railroad) ca 12.00 to 


Cast-Iron Pipe——No special feature has marked the 
business of the past week. Municipal lettings are °° 
spicuous by their absence and private buying has n° 
been especially heavy. The long looked for advance "9° 
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ialized, and carload lots of 6-in., class B and than it has been at 
r, are now quoted at $31.50 per net ton, tide- ing down bus 
ass A, and gas pipe taking an extra of $1 take forward contracts. If tl 


¢ S were ope : 
flood of orders c¢ ild r secure _onslaeravdie a 
is - ity is being displayed in co olled steel, which has 
oa » had ;: tendency to dvance Yiates are aime 
British Steel Market had a tendency to advance. Plates are alm 
tainabie at any price There | een Col : ADC 
. . . . a¢ IVITY aqui ( : ‘ f \ 
idry Pig Iron Easier but Hematite Scarce— The Buffa Sere +) 
J ‘ € »UTIALO SS ] > t \\ ‘ 
American Billets Slow stec ra ible tow: vy Central | 
‘ vator on the Ruffa > yt 
(By Cable.) — mOUEES Ri , 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 20, 1916. 
tion of Cleveland foundry pig iron is easier ; re + 1. 
. mbargo ha been removes d Noe sales to Scot Ir on and Indust1 ial Stocks 
e! aiy as een rel ve nh Sé Ss | Ne) | 
yrge iron is slow and makers are accumulating New YORK, Sept. 20, 191 
The hematite scarcity is intense. Americar Not fo } e stock marks ‘ 
ire slow, with 4-in. quoted at $68 to $70 for e as he + 4 wes P 

March delivery c.i.f. Liverpool; but the stiff e sharply es. Steel Cort ' 
e discouraging business. Tin plates are dull , and Rep é, , : 

ally unchanged. We quote as follows , - hig P) , 1Sé 

. . + reces oO! ? M } ‘ Ihe ‘ 


S t follow 
p 
We s =v ‘ 
per “ 
Buffalo : 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1916 
Pig lron—The market is very strong for all grade ee a 
larly for steel-making irons. Malleable also 
increased demand. A considerable tonnage “ 
various grades has been sold during the week, | 
nto account the fact that most producing in 5 
are well sold up and not soliciting business Int. Hat 
included 2000 tons of Bessemer at $22 at furnace 
smaller quantities of forge iron at $19 at furnace. 
ge number of inquiries are still before the market , 
likely to materialize into orders—as far as 
in be accommodated by furnaces—before the 
the week. Some makers report that shipping Y. Air B 
ons for iron under contract are in excess of oe oe 
ibility to meet the demands made. We quote a 
, f.0.b. furnace, Buffalo, for delivery to and . 
the F . « . . O17. 
g the first half of 1917: Dividends 
Old Material—The demand continues strong in 
every line. Heavy melting steel is still leading, 
increased dealings in wrought and cast scrap. 
xles for export continue in great demand. The 
for iron axles has this week advanced to the 
price as for steel axles. We quote dealers’ ask 
es, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 
g st 3] 0 to 216 ) 
wsiniiiaestil 
Fer . r 
e (1 r ) L.50 te | 
) 2.00to 1 
a. 18.00t0 12 I 
busheling ..... 11.00 to 
d tin scrap ; ; 15.00to 1 i 
inished Iron and Steel.—Inquiry for finished mate- : 
oth in the form of open orders and outright con- The W . & ‘ e 


has increased. The general situation is stronger = sept 
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Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh The following table gives the price per 100 


tail merchants on fence wire in less than carload 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, effective the extras added to the base price: 
from April 10, 1916, per 100 lb.: New York, 16.9c.; Phil Plain Wire, per 100 Ib 
adelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 18.9c.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; Clev« N 6to9 10 ll 12&12% 1 14 
land, 10.5¢c.; Cincinnati, 15.8c.; Indianapolis, 17.9c.; neale $2.60 $2.60 92.10 $2.40 92.50 92.9 
nized { 33 3.40 , ay 3.0 +; 6 


Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 23.6c.; Kansas City, 43.6c.; 
Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 32.9c.; Denver, 68.6c.; New Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobber 
Orleans, 30.7c.: Birmingham. Ala.. 45c.: Pacific coast oad discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in 
(by rail only), 65¢ on black pipe from Sept. 7, 1916, and on gal 


Structural Material.—I-bean + 6 in.: channe pipe from July 24, 1916, all full weight: 


> to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 In. on « or both legs, “4 it Butt Weld 
thi ind ove ind ‘ ove ’ 60c. to 2.7 Steel ; : Iron 
a ; ; B Galv Inch B 
Extras on other shape l f ‘ ow f so} Kk and 4 
; Gé 1 
l t, 
; to 6 
\ ‘ ( Lap Weld 
Ang 1 
| ’ l t + 
‘ to 
[ ind Drij 
1 
C*utt o ft } thes 1 . t 67 s 14, % } 
Cutt > + , m red 6 1S1,4 4, lay 
oe — Z to 4, 
Plates. iank plates, %4 in. th , 6 in. up to 100 h B 4 ! ; 
wide, 3c. to 4c., base, net cash, 30 davs, « 4 of 1 pe 
cent discount In 10 days, carload lots. Extras are 
I t } a strong ain ends 
Tre ‘ ‘ 
Re r ‘ . 
A. | \ 4 
ot ) 
t ‘ 
; 4 
} b ' 1 
* 
M4 ‘ ! ' 
*Lig 
+ t 
* ; a e ¢ ( j ‘ 
° ‘ ; 
‘ e 
1 to tl 
( ry » th 
| ts o i al 
oO 
Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on less than carload 
reight to destination added, effective from Sept 
" 1916, are as follows: 
U { l é Vi ed Stee Standard Chart / 
; 4 ‘ y if 
{ 1 nd 2% 
‘) i ‘ 
o 4 
[ f j and 6 ir 
g 14 7 to 13 in 
‘ mship special charcoal grad 
{ ’ 
P ind not exceeding 2 ft., 10 per 
N« é | 
I ! nder iA ! reer, ¢ 22 ft., 10 per cent net ext 


Length 1 ft Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheet 


i 

agin . "8 ae ane of U. S. standard gage, in carload and larger lots, ar 
ext as follows, 30 days net, or 2 per cent discount in 10 day 
Cirel ver 120 to 1 ! width extra) Blue Annealed Sheets 

Circle é ) ( nts per 

Circle ( (wu ) \ ' £5 to 

Cirel N 1 90 to 

Circle I f N 15 to 

¢ “ar “i Ho té 


Sketch 

Sketel B led Sh Cold Rolled 

| t I ‘ \ ‘ 2.70 te 
*In ling extr tor \ N¢ . : 5 © in 
Wire Rods.—Including chain rods, $55 to $60. NI, 2 90 
Wire Products.—Prices to jobbers effective Aug. 5: Ni a9 t 

\ ‘ 

Fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, per 100 lb.. terms 60 davs or ? 

. . a" a ” , Ga 1? ed Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 
per cent discount in 10 days, carload lots, annealed, ; sans 
$2.55; galvanized, $3.25. Galvanized barb wire and No. 12 3.25 to 
staples, $3.45; painted, $2.75. Wire nails, $2.60. Gal Nos. 13 and 14 3.25 to 

a . . ; ‘ Ni nd 1¢ 3.40 to 
vanized nails, 1 in. and longer, $2 advance over base . 17 to 21 SE to! 


price; shorter than 1 in., $2.50 advance over base price 
Cement-coated nails, $2.50. Woven wire fencing. 60 
per cent off list for carloads, 59 off for 1000-rod lots, 
58 off for less than 1000-rod lots 


"A £444, 4444 
a> & OOO 
~ 
oe 
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Metal Markets 


Tr 


Suseeneeneeenenenencansesees 


The Week’s Prices 


‘ Pound r Earl Delive 
N \ I , Lead Ss 
I tro- Nev New St New Ss 
t Y Y Lou Yor 
6 9 
s 7 ’ 
G8 


NEW YORK, Sept. 20, 1916. 
continues in active demand; nearby is scarce 
Tin has been quiet, but a busier market is 
Lead has advanced sharply o1 
ore settled. 


, nich 


all sides, but 
A good business has been done in 
Antimony 


caused moderate advances. 


New York 


per. Prices are difficult to determine because 

and the large amount of business that 

aone very quietly In 
least 40,000 tons of 


the past few days o1 
disk 
their 
Nearby metal is scarce 
withdrawal fron 


remainder of the 


rods and 
have 


Drass 
en placed, and the covered 


ents for the materia! 


makers 


producer has announced his 
et for the year. 
1917 he asks 27.50c. for electrolytic. 


trolytic at 28c., December delivery, while still 


For the 
Others 


e 27.75c. to 28c. for the same position and 
8.50c. to 29c. First quarter ranges from 


Lake is entirely nominal, the producers 

it for the remainder of the year. Alto 
isiness running into many millions of pounds 
10 days. The London market 
lytic stronger at £130 10s., 


in the past 
against £132 

The exports of the month, including yes 
tal 16,310 tons Stock in France and Great 
Sept. 15 amounted to 7118 tons, 


decrease of 396 tons. 


aa + T5114 
AVAINSUL (via 


n.—For the most part the market has been quiet. 
however, and the is good. That 


ement is not far off is generally held 


undertone 


or several reasons. One is that there has 
vely buying for a long time, and meanwhile 
ts are being liquidated and stocks used up 


onsumers must soon replenish their sup 
Sept. 13 a moderate amount of interest wa 
sales resulted. On Monday 
’ metal changed hands, including 
Straits and Banca, and a little from the Far East. 
lay the demand for futures was good, but little 
resulted, for the reason that sellers would not 
yers. The arrivals this month total 1590 tons, 
re is afloat 3590 tons. The quotation for spot 
yesterday was 38.50c. 


ires and some 
100 tons of 


Spelter.—In the past day or two the market has 
mparatively quiet, but last week a heavy busi- 
done, a concomitant of the buying of copper 
brass rods and disks. Considering 
quantity of the metal which has pur- 
ecently, it is considered remarkable that prices 
gone to a higher level than was reached. The 

s for prompt yesterday were 9.75c., New York, 
0e., St. Louis. Fourth quarter is held around 
St. Louis, and first quarter at 9c., St. Louis. 
les have been active, especially choice brands 
Western. A good deal of the latter is now 

| by the brass mills, which find it satisfactory 
grades of brass products. The exports con 

vy, those of the month, including yesterday, 


06 


akers of 


been 


23 tons. 


Twice in the week the American Smelting & 


Company advanced its quotation. On Sept. 14 
New York quotation from 6.50c. to 6.75c., 
terday it made a further advance to 7c. Up to 


v hen 6 75e. 


was passed by the leading interest 
isiness was done, nearly everyone sharing in 
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tne Acti ty it § le! NI ome good Sale 
eing made, the market has become somewhat spotty 
Late last week many sales were made under the su 
ice, the ilk being for prompt and September delivery 
domest iyers. October sold well also, command 
ng up to 6.70c., New Yor I eading producer at 
this time was unwilling S¢ r October except at 
iverage price. Independe na have been get 
g premium prices for some ind this is held 
a intable for the advance eferred to. They o 
ca ( d 1 Surprise exce} } A naere 
W hey had not come earlier Yeste Ly ependent 
\ f ing i t 10 Ne x \ i 6S “+ 
Louis The export ‘ I nting tl! n ! 
! 1d yesterday, to 771 tor 


Aluminum. 


rein metal. 98 te _ me 1 mmandil 


Old Metals l market cont ictive Lye 


Chic ag 


Q 18 Q ' la he 
esult « ! pu é ev ha 
1 tl . ‘ . rlected 
vith a Bn . DI “ 1 Cast 
yg ‘ Zt Lake pe ‘ carload 
1] ' ( i) ‘ 
’ ‘) eT ‘ 
i () i meta t 
‘ ha ! i ( ‘ Cot 
hapes, 1 Ve ppe! n pper p 
mA ed S 17< ‘ ow nine 
N ; ; 
ry ‘ 2°97 
St. Louis 
SE | N ( ’ ‘ ‘ 
r te ia\ ( i Lead Hh XO) ) 
to 9.25% 1] Lake ppe! ) electré | 
per, 28 y te : n the Jop re d : 
trict h tone w rme} wit ie ral f 
<i low tag S50 ner tor witt ' ‘ f tine ‘ 
$57.50 caliamine >50 to 340 vith the iver ‘ I Ul 
week, $39; lead ore, $70, with a few ule reported a 
high as $75. On miscellaneou p etals we ‘ 
dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light bra 9c.; heavy 
ow brass, 12c.; heavy red bra and light copper 
l7c.; heavy copper and copper w , 19¢.; zine, 6c.; lead, 
5c.; tea lead, 3.50c.; pewter, 25c.; t ] 


New Export Company Organized ; 
O. Kafka has 


Export Company and has established the Vulcan Steel 


Products New 


resigned from the American Steel 


with offices at 120 Broadw Ly 
| 


Company, 


York, to carry on a general export business in iron and 
steel and to represent several independent mil! Sale 

men have been engaged to go to various European coun 
tries, where they will open offices. Mr. Kafka was 


associated with the Cambria Steel ‘ officers 


ompany 


who established the American Steel Export Compan‘ 


The export company became independ of the Cambria 
Steel Company when the latter was taken over by the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company 

Another industrial building, for the use of small 


manufacturers, Baltimors Two such 
buildings have been erected and all the space in them 
is taken. A. S. Goldsborough. secretary of the Factory 
Site Commission, City Hall, 


capital for the third. 


may be built in 


Baltimore, is 


seeking 
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Important changes in the operating departments of 
the Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel Company at 
Youngstown, Ohio, will go into effect Oct. 1. W. E. 
Donaldson, superintendent of transportation and labor, 
and for three years in charge of the commercial slag 
department, will be made special agent for the United 
States Steel Corporation, and will be placed in charge 
of the slag department, with headquarters with the Car- 
negie Company, Pittsburgh. William Griffin, chief of 
the company’s safety department in the Youngstown 
district for the past eight years, will succeed Mr. Don- 
aldson. Mr. Griffin will be succeeded in the safety 
department by George Davis, formerly employed in the 
safety department at the Ohio works, and for some 
years with the safety department of the company at 
Sharon and Farrell, Pa., but more recently employed 
by Worth Bros. Company, Coatesville, Pa. The com- 
mercial slag department of the United States Steel 
Corporation is a new enterprise that has grown up 
within the past six years, as a result of the good roads 
movement and the recognized superiority of crushed 
furnace slag to sand and gravel in such construction. 


Homer C. Johnstone, formerly with the Midvale 
Steel Company, has been appointed manager of the 
steel department of Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., 
140 Broadway, New York. He served for 14 years as 
manager of the Chicago and New York offices of the 
Midvale company. 

Elmer E. Yake, Annville, Pa., has been made works 
engineer for the Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Company, 
Springfield, Mass. He is a graduate of Lehigh Univer- 
sity and was formerly connected with the Maryland 
Steel Company and the Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
but more recently with the American Iron & Steel 


Mfg. Company, Lebanon, Pa. 

Walter V. Hill, secretary-treasurer of the S. G. V. 
Automobile Company, Reading, Pa., has been appointed 
purchasing agent for the Curtiss Aeroplane Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. Hallett Lovell, Jr., for many years president 
and principal owner of the Lovell-McConnell Mfg. 
Company, Newark, N. J., maker of the Klaxon automo- 
bile horn, having sold his interest in the company to 
the United Motors Company, will remain as a 
director, but his time will be chiefly devoted to the 
other manufacturing concerns in which he is inter- 
ested, among them F. H. Lovell & Co., Arlington, N. J., 
maker of marine and railroad supplies, of which he is 
president and principal owner. 

J. S. Norris has been appointed sales representa- 
tive of the Cincinnati Screw Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and will have offices in the Galt House at Sixth 
and Walnut Streets. The company’s plant is located 
at Twightwee, Ohio, a Cincinnati suburb. 

C. J. Barr, superintendent of the steel plant and 
furnace divisions of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company at Ensley, Ala., has resigned to accept 
the management of the Algoma steel mills at Algoma, 
Ont., Canada. He is succeeded by W. G. Mathias, as- 
sistant general superintendent, who went to Birming- 
ham from the Illinois Steel Company. Karl Land- 
grabe, superintendent of blast furnaces, succeeds Mr 
Mathias and is in turn succeeded by W. H. Oldham, 
superintendent of the company’s blast furnaces at 
Bessemer, Ala., while Superintendent Ledbetter of the 
Oxmoor furnaces succeeds Mr. Oldham. 

The Milwaukee Refrigerator Transit & Car Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, announces that, effective Sept. 15, 
the office of traffic manager is abolished. J. J. O’Con- 
nor is appointed assistant general manager, in charge 
of the operating department, and G. G. Allen, assistant 
general manager, in charge of the manufacturing de- 
partment. 

Franklin G. Hubbard, who for 18 years has been 
connected with the engineering department of the 
Western Electric Company’s plant at Hawthorne, IIl., 
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has resigned to become associated with the I 
Harris Engineering Company, Bridgeport, Co 
gineer, designer and maker of special machin 
and tools. He becomes vice-president of th 
company, and its plant will be under his supe: n. 

W. H. Eulass, who has been with Joseph T. | 
& Son for 17 years, and for the past 4 years 1 
of the New York office, has resigned, and on 
will become connected, in an executive capacit) 
the Jewel Tea Company, of which he has been 
director. He entered the employ of Joseph 1 
son & Son as a salesman, then becoming genera 
intendent. In the latter position he had charg: 
construction of the Chicago warehouse, one 
best in design and equipment in the country. 

George M. Judd has been elected secretary the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, su 
ing Henry C. Knox, resigned. Mr. Knox will rer 
as treasurer. 

A. L. Humphrey, vice-president and general 
ager Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmerding 
Pa., has been elected a director and member . 
executive committee of the Union Switch & §& 
Company, Swissvale, Pa. 

S. S. Bean, Winnipeg, Can., has been apy 
sales manager of the Janesville Machine Company, 
Janesville, Wis., succeeding Charles S. Slaker, wh 
resigned to become sales manager of the Stover FE: 

& Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill. 


Joseph Devereaux, some 20 years with the New York 
sales office of the Cambria Steel Company, has joined 
the staff of the American Steel Export Company, Wool- 
worth Building, New York. 

F. W. Beach, formerly sales manager of the Mas- 
sillon Rolling Mill Company, Massillon, Ohio, has been 
appointed general manager of the. La Salle Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Effective Oct. 1, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son announce 
the appointment at their New York office of H. B. 
Heneage as New York sales manager of the commercial 
division and H. A. Gray as New York sales manager 
in the railroad and machinery division. 

H. L. Lautenschlaeger has been appointed head of 
the material-follow division of the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Archibald G. Smith, general superintendent of the 
open-hearth steel plant of the Youngstown Iron & Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has resigned, and it is 
stated will go with the Trumbull Steel Company, War- 
ren, Ohio, which is considering the building of an open- 
hearth steel plant to supply steel for its sheet and tin- 
plate mills. His successor has not yet been appointed 


Combustion Engineering Salesmen Meet 


A meeting of the sales managers and executives of 
the Combustion Engineering Corporation, 11 Broad- 
way, New York, manufacturer of Type E stokers, Coxe 
stokers and Grieve grates, was held Sept. 15 and 16. 
The meeting was called by George E. Learnard, vice- 
president, in order to enable the men who are directing 
the sales effort of the company to become more 
thoroughly acquainted, interchange ideas and become 
more familiar with a number of recent improvements 
which have been made in the company’s products. 

After a meeting lasting from 9 a. m. on Friday 
until after 5 p. m., a complimentary dinner was given 
by Mr. Learnard at Sherry’s, after which the party 
attended the New Amsterdam Theatre as his guests. 
The business meeting was continued on Saturday wit! 
short talks by the Chief Engineer, John Van Brunt, 
and Mr. Learnard, as well as several of the represen‘@ 
tives. Those present were: R. C. Beadle, E. H. Fin 
layson, M. L. Schulte, George Bechtel, C. L. Bachman, 
J. C. Brennan, J. M. Hopwood, A. E. Weicket, J. Va" 
Brunt, E. P. Meritz, John Morris, John Morris, JT 
H. Schied, W. S. Robertson, R. H. King, G. E. Learnard, 
J. V. Santry, J. Hagan, H. T. Thompson, H. H. Leath- 
ers, J. T. Beard, Jr., J. D. Harrison, L. E. Pollard, M. 
P. Talmage, A. B. Natcher and H. E. Kleffel. 








ety Congress; Iron and Steel Section 


National Safety Congress has an attractive 
for its fifth annual safety congress to be held 
Oct. 17 to 20. There are 40 pages, schedul- 
and discussions, and 140 speakers will take 
ery field is included in which safety first 
place, and the results of the deliberations are 
be important. The program for the iron 
section on Thursday and Friday mornings, 
d 20, is as follows: 


1 Pe bil S ¢ Ace t Prevent 
b Dr I I Hoffman, statistician, 
I ra Com] » Newark, N. J 
A. H. Young, supervisor of labor and 
ois Steel Company, South Chicago, Ill 
by J. M Larkin, secretary safet committees 
Shipbuilding Company, Quincy, Mas 
Safety Methods and Prevention of Infectior 
Booth, chief surgeon, Republic Ir & Steel Con 
N Onhik 
by Dr. L. A. Shoudy, chief irgeon, Bethlehen 
South Bethlehem, Pa 
s < tl Visit Nurs¢ by Miss I 
Thread Company Newark, N. J 
Rolling Mill Operatior " by Charl R. Hoe 
ends Amer i Rolling M ( 
I I I Baker, as tant general superir 
& Steel Compar ( sville, Pa 
H I I D. M t superinte le 
Bethlehe st Comp South I hle 
S. C. Coe} issistant master mecha! 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio 
Coke Oven Operations,” by K. M. Burr, safety 
Steel Compa Gary, Ind 
sic 
1 | by G. W Atwood, Youngstown Sheet & 
Y« stown, OF 
omit nz committ elec of officer 


Employers’ Association of Rhode Island 


ip of 146 employers, representing more than 

industries and employing more than 60,000 

a meeting in Providence, R. I., Sept. 14, or- 

the Employers’ Association of Rhode -Island 

ave permanent offices at 421 Butler Exchange 

Providence. The following declaration of 
was adopted: 


rimarily for iw, order and industrial peace 
oppressive restrictions which retard progress 
with the individual liberty of the employer as 
ove 
tl open shop and oppose limitatior 
tior to the use of tools, machinery or mate 
re insal 
the boycott, th sympathetic trike and 
of the union bel 
the right of the emplovee to organize, but 
such organization shouid not interfere with 
dividual to work as he sees fit 


fficers elected for the coming year are as fol- 
President, M. J. Houlihan; vice-president, Web- 
ght; secretary, E. L. Walker, Jr.; treasurer, 
\. Ballou. Board of Managers, Henry D. 
5 John P. Farnsworth, L. W. Downes, Walter A. 
W. Reid, W. C. Fisher, T. W. Waterman, 

Chaffee and William L. Sweet. 


Norway’s Copper Supply 





ation has just reached the U. S. Department 

to the effect that an agreement has been en- 
between the governments of Great Britain 

vay whereby the latter places an embargo on 

tation of raw copper and receives uninter- 
opper importations from the United States 
Ss an amount equivalent to such importations 

ent to England. The amount at once avail- 
to be 3000 tons. 


own & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. 
ned an office in Pittsburgh, Pa.. in room 2538, 
Oliver Building. This office will be in charge 


Lyon. 
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MATHIAS PFATISCHER, consulting engineer of the 
Electro Dynamic Company, Bayonne, N. J., died in 
Roselle, N. J., Sept. 10, after having been with the 
company for 27 years. He was an electrical engineer 
and a prominent inventor. He invented the electric 


steering gear, with which battleships, naval cruisers 
and other vessels are equipped. He designed the elec- 
trical equipment on the first two large steamships built 
in the United States, the St. Louis and St. Paul, which 
included several novel features, ich as the electric 
ship telegraph, propeller shaft electrical revolution in- 
dicators and electric rudder indicator, also being the 
originator of running wires in conduit aboard steam 
ships, etc. He was instrumental in developing a single 
phase alternating current motor about 18 years ago, 
which is known to-day as the Wagner a. c. motor. In 
1904 he invented the inter-pole variable speed motor, 
which revolutionized the design of direct current mo- 
tors, and in 1908 was awarded the John Scott Medal 
by the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia for this in- 
vention. He was a member of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, Electric Power Club, Tech- 
nical Society of New York, Franklin Institute and 
Elektrotechnische Verein Society of Berlin, Germany. 
He leaves his widow and one daughte1 


ALEXANDER TALMAN WHITING, vice-president and 
secretary of the Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, 
Harvey, Ill., died Sept. 12 at his home in Chicago, aged 
64 years. He was born at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
After residing in Detroit for many years, he removed 
to Chicago in 1893 and with his brother, John H. 

1 


Whiting, established the Whiting Foundry Equipment 


Company. He was prominent in the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. He leaves his widow, one son and two 


daughters. 


JAMES DAVID MILLER, secretary and treasurer 0 
the Auto Parts Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, died sud- 
denly from apoplexy Sept. 10, aged 62 years. He had 
been a resident of Milwaukee for 30 years. He was 
assistant superintendent of the Allis-Chalmers main 
works until 1912, when he resigned to become manager 
of the Auto Parts Company. 


ALEXANDER WATSON BLACK, one of the organizers 

and formerly a director of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 

kley Heights, near 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 17, aged 69 years. For about 20 years 

he was connected with the Black Diamond Steel Works 
of Park Brother & Co., Ltd., at Pittsburgh. 


Company, died at his home on Sewic 


SAMUEL C. PRATT, member of the firm of Beals & 
Co., Buffalo, wholesale iron, steel and hardware mer 
chants, died Sept. 15 after an illness of about one 
month. He had been active in the extensive busines 


of the firm for more than 25 year 


New Shipyard Lays Its First Keel 


The Pennsylvania Shipbuilding Company laid the 
keel of its first ship—a 7000-ton oil tanker—at its 
Gloucester (N. J.) plant Sept. 9, in the presence of the 
officers of the company, city officials, Government 
marine inspectors and officials of other shipbuilding 
companies. Although the work of constructing the new 
shipyard was started only six months ago, and several 
of its buildings are still incomplete, work will be rushed 
on the first ship, and in the near future keels of other 
ships intended for the merchant marine will be laid 

The company is building six 7000-ton oil tankers and 
four 12,500-ton cargo boats. All will be equipped with 
steam turbines and reduction gears for a speed of 11 
knots. The main office of the company is in the Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia. The officers are H. E. 
Norbom, president; Charles H. Moyer, vice-president; 
Henry Lysholm, general manager, and George S. Hoell, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
has started a butt-weld furnace at its new tube plant 
at Aliquippa, Pa. One more butt-weld and two lap- 
weld furnaces are being built and will be completed 
this year. 

The Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
in one day recently turned out 1700 tons of semi- 
finished steel and has started another soaking pit fur- 
nace in its steel plant to take care of additional output. 

The Youngstown Iron & Steel Company, Youngs 
town, Ohio, will make large additions to its pressed 
steel department. A new building, 80 x 160 ft., will be 
erected, while the present building, 80 x 300 ft., will 
be remodeled. The contract for the structural steel has 
been placed with the Hunter Construction Company. 
The company is operating its open-hearth steel plant at 
Lowellville and its sheet mills and pressed steel depart 
ment at Youngstown to their utmost capacity, with 
orders ahead for some months. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Massillon, Ohio, in 
order to induce new industries to locate in that city, has 
decided to engage in an advertising campaign. The 
board of directors has made a liberal appropriation for 
the purpose and the work will start in a short time. 

The payroll disbursement in the Youngstown dis 
trict for August was $3,888,129. This was a gain over 
July of $163,138 and a gain over August, 1915, of 
$1,286,597. The September payroll is expected to reach 
$4,000,000. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad has been or 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Commission to pay 
the Pittsburgh Steel Company $14,186.25, with 6 per 
cent interest from Nov. 1, 1913, for excess freight 
charges. Certain allowances are made to steel com- 
panies in the Pittsburgh district having their own loco- 
motives for transferring cars from the main lines to the 
mills by the railroad named. The allowance had not 
been made to the Pittsburgh Steel Company, which 
ipplied to be placed on the same basis as others. 

The Standard Screw Company, Corry, Pa., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000 by S. V. Stewart, 
F. N. Ames, L. R. and C. F. B liss, and L. T. McElroy. 

The National Forge & Tool Company, Erie, Pa., 
states that it has not yet decided to remove its plant 
from Erie to Irvine, Pa., as reported. It is possible 
that its plants at Irvine and Erie may be consolidated 
next year. 

Within the next six weeks or two months the out 
put of open-hearth steel at Farrell and Sharon, Pa., 
will be greatly increased. The Carnegie Steel Company 
is building three 60-ton open-hearth furnaces at Farrell, 
which will be completed about Oct. 1, and will increase 
the steel output at this plant about 12,000 tons per 
month. The American Steel Foundries has completed 
one 60-ton furnace at its Sharon plant and a second will 
be ready in a month or six weeks. The six open-hearth 
furnaces at the Sharon works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company have been rebuilt for using powdered coal and 
a large increase in output is expected. The Shenango 
Valley is now making a very much larger output of 
open-hearth steel than ever before in its history. 

The Edgewater Steel Company, Pittsburgh, which 
has taken over the Kennedy-Stroh Corporation, has in- 
creased its stock from $5,000 to $2,000,000, filing notice 
of its action with the State Department at Harrisburg. 

The Huntington Alloy Company, Huntington, W. 
Va., has been succeeded by the Steel Products Com- 
pany, incorporated by Thomas W. Harvey, R. P. Ale- 
shire, secretary and treasurer, Paul Hardy, and others, 
with a capital stock of $100,000, and is continuing the 
manufacture of war munitions. 

Cherry Valley furnace of M. A. Hanna & Co., at 
Leetonia, Ohio, which was blown out Aug. 5 for re- 
lining and repairs, will go in blast again this week on 
foundry iron. 


The Carnegie Steel Company, fearing a shortage in 
the supply of natural gas this winter, is making a pul- 
verized coal installation at its Homestead works to 
supply fuel for 24 open-hearth steel furnaces and a 


similar installation at its Clairton works 1 - 
fuel for 8 open-hearth furnaces. This is 
move by the Carnegie company, as pulverized 

been used for several years for fuel in the op 

steel plant at its North works at Sharon, Pa. 
plants at Homestead and Clairton are expe 

ready for operation about Dec. 1. Last wee} 
Edgar Thomson furnace of the company wa 
blast after being extensively repaired and 

all of the 11 Edgar Thomson furnaces are now 

tion. The company has only four of its 59 

naces idle. These are one Bellaire at Bella )} 
which is being rebuilt; one Lucy and one Is 
Pittsburgh, which are being relined, and the Z 

Ohio, stack, an isolated furnace which has 

active for some years. 

The first of the fall and winter meeting: 
Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association was held 
Fort Pitt Hotel on Monday evening, Sept. 18, preceded 
by a dinner. The attendance was fairly largé 
Holsworth, University of Pittsburgh, made a: 
esting address on “Preparedness.” Ralph H 
Richmond Radiator Corporation, Uniontown, Pa., 
elected an active member. 

The Keystone Rubber & Tire Company, Pitt 
will establish a plant at Penn Station, on the ma 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 25 miles from Pitt 
burgh, for the manufacture of automobile truck tires 
The company will occupy a three-story steel and bric! 
building, 60 x 190 ft., with power house, and expects 
to be manufacturing in about 90 days. 

Sheet and tin-plate workers employed in mills that 
sign the Amalgamated Association scales will receive 
an advance in wages of 3 per cent dating from Sept. 1 
The sheet workers are now receiving 12 per cent over 
the base of the scale, which is 2.15c. for gages 26, 27 
and 28, Bessemer black sheets. Tin-plate workers are 
now receiving 11 per cent over the base of the tin-plate 
scale, which is $3.50 per base box for 14 x 20 bright 
plate. 

The Union Drawn Steel Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
manufacturer of cold rolled steel shafting, will build a 
new plant at Gary, Ind., work on which will start as 
soon as plans have been completed. The main building 
will be 150 x 456 ft. The steel required, about 1000 to 
1100 tons, has been placed with the American Bridge 
Company at Pittsburgh. The same line of products will 
be made at Gary as are now made at Beaver Falls 

Effective Monday, Sept. 18, the McKeesport Tin 
Plate Company, McKeesport, Pa., gave its hot tin-mill 
workmen, shearmen and openers an advance in wages 
ranging from 10 to 20 per cent, depending on the class 
of labor. This company is now operating 35 hot ti 
mills, will start 5 more in a few days, another about 
Oct. 1, and the final mill about Dec. 1. 


Sheet and Tin-Plate Association Organized 


Walter W. Lower, formerly chief cost accountant 
of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company, Midland, 
Pa., and prior to that with the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of the National Association of Sheet & Tin 
Plate Manufacturers, organized at Pittsburgh in the 
latter part of July. He assumed his new duties 7. 
Sept. 18. The other officials are W. S. Horner, W. 
Horner & Co., Pittsburgh representatives of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, president, 
and Joseph B. Andrews, Newport Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Newport, Ky., vice-president. The assoc a 
-has opened headquarters in rooms 421-422 Oliver Buile 
ing, Pittsburgh. No meetings have been held since 
early in the summer, but a meeting will be held | 
this month. The first work the association will take ” 
will be the adoption of a standard form of contract 
for the sale of sheets and tin plate, probably the same 
form of contract adopted some time ago by the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute. A standard method ‘ 
arriving at costs will also be taken up at an early 
date. 


The Iroquois Iron Company, Chicago, has increased 


its capital stock from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. 
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New Foundry Trade Advance 
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en, in replying, held that the question of 
and f 
have the 
If it should 
merit as an alloy, as determined later, it 
better to use the carbon-free alloy to intr 
he titanium. The question of the amount of the 
depends on whether the prevention of 
well as the deoxidation of the 
sired. He insisted that vanadium is a deox 
1 that most metallurgists believe it to be, while 
d chromium are merely alloying elements. 
to the use of titanium as a substitute for man- 
Mr. Janssen asserted that he had been able to 
e his manganese content from 0.75 to 0.50 per cent 
titanium and still obtain as good and 
that 0.20 per cent carbon 
cent manganese without titanium 
exceeded 62,000 lb. per sq. in. in tensile 
th, whereas by the use of titanium and a reduc- 
manganese to 0.50 per cent, the tensile strength 
eated steel rose to 68,000 lb. per sq. in. This 
een hit upon in seeking some method of conserving 
manganese supply. He understood others had 
to do the same thing, but with poor success. In 
ace practice he insisted on the use of a pig iron 
ng 1 to 1.50 per cent manganese. 


n is an alloy is a moot question, that 


steel it 
tion aS manganese, vanadium, etc. 


present in the does not 


ecessary 


tion as steel is 


ne ise of 
tatic properties; 
th 0.75 per 


ever 


EFFECT OF MANGANESE IN PIG IRON 
F. Cone spoke of the results obtained by Mr. 
in substituting titanium for manganese as re- 
le, but raised the question whether the use of a 
pig iron in the charge should not be given 
dit. A manganese pig iron is becoming recog- 
as more important in the production of basic 
because of the beneficial effect of the manganese 
itralizing oxidation during the melting and refin- 
nd it is becoming more generally recognized that 
is better from the use of such a pig iron. Mr. 
believed a distinction should be kept clearly in 
etween the addition of titanium alloy to acid 

nd to basic steel. 

reply to a question as to the time and form in 
the titanium alloy was added, whether in slabs 
ps to the bath or as small lumps to the ladle, and 
er before or after the silicon and manganese, Mr. 
said that he had found the best results to pro- 
m adding the alloy in very small pieces to the 
the ladle after the silicon and manganese 


inese 


mportant discussion was submitted by L. Selmi, 
emist and metallurgist of Corrigan, McKinney & 
eveland, Ohio, as follows: 


ire to call my work research work but it 
120 heats of acid open-hearth steel for casting 

e 50 were cast straight with no addition wha 
were treated with aluminum in the ladle in vary 
ts of 4 ounces to one pound of aluminum per tor 
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G. F. Comstock of the Titanium Alloy Mfg. Com- 
pany asked Mr. Selmi whether a microscopic examina- 
the pink crystals or 
used, but 


In reply 


tion of the slags did not reveal 


slags when the carbon-titanium alloy 
none when the carbon-free alloy was 


was 
used. 
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Mr. Selmi said his examination had also extended to 
the slags microscopically, and that he found no pink 
slag in the slag when the titanium had been 
used but a large amount in slag from a heat treated 
with the carbon-free alloy. 

As a substitute for manganese Mr. Selmi said he had 
never been able to obtain any satisfactory results from 
using a titanium alloy. 


carbon 


ACID AND BASIC STEEL FOR CASTINGS 


The question of the relative merits of acid or 
steel for castings was treated by Edwin F. Cone, New 
York, in a paper, “Acid vs. Basic Steel for Making 
Castings.” The chairman stated that for a long time 
the committee had desired this subject 
ing it at one time to an acid steel 
replied that there was nothing to say, since acid steel 
was best. Obtaining a similar refusal from a manu- 
facturer of basic was decided to call on a 
neutral. 


The principal discussion was offered by 
R. A. Bull, who read in part as follows: 


basic 


discussed, offer- 


foundryman, who 


castings, it 


President 
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change is, of course, by holding for 
last part of the 


under aver 


castings poured in the 


The extent to which changes occur 


ditior may be intelligently gaged by quoting aver 
con and manganese determinations of a month 

basic foundry which melted approximately ¢ 
‘ metal last month The average percentage of 


metal poured in the 
nt, while the 


1etal out of the 


middle of each heat wa 


percentage of the same element 


nozzle was 0.264 Corresponding 


showed, 


manganese respectively, 0.77 per cent 

cent The maximum loss in silicon content averag: 
cent, while that for manganese content averaged 
cent [ submit the question if such losses are seric 


confined to 2 per cent of the metal lying just b 
particularly when the pouring of 
equipment whose perfect 


portion of 


slag, flask and 
homogeneity is unneces 
for a considerable 


such 
\ to results in the castings to be 


percentage? 
machined 


xperience shows conclusively that the use of 
quite unnecessary in the attainment of ste 
most of which requir machining and which are 
on rigid railroad inspection, if not reasonably 
porosity, and if not possessing physical properties 


formity with recognized specifications. 


Mr. Cone has referred in general terms to some 


ble result in the physical properties of basic 
ings, as compared with those made from acid ste 
might reasonably be attributed to the greater 
basic steel whose phosphorus and sulphur percent 
ppreciably lower than can be obtained in cid 
er commercial conditions. Those who make 


physical tests of steel representative of properly m 


rs will testify to its excellent quality. Th« 
man interested in still another factor, namely, 
to <« t successfully in basic steel designs peculiarly 


shrinkage cracks, very difficult to make 


Mr. Cone’s figures show a gradual tendency of 
t se favor in the foundry industry Whereas 
g u! percentage of acid steel was 68.4 per cent 
eal go it had fallen to 44.7 per cent. The rise to 54.7 
per cent in 1915 is, in my opinion, not due to a cl 
f preferer on the part of steel founders general 
to tl S\ city nd high cost of basic linings in the 

ars, due to the European war 


To a question as to whether hydraulic castings had 
ever been successfully made in basic steel, Mr. Cone 
testified that while excellent castings for such purposes 
had been made of acid steel, unusually superior 
had been made from acid scrap on a basic bottom, 
referred to in the paper. As to a difference mic 
scopically, the author stated that the few sampl 
basic steel he had examined all showed less ingot 
than acid steel, though this could not be offered as ! 
or conclusive. 

“Theory and Practice in Gating and Heading Ste 
Castings” was presented by Ralph D. West, West Ste 
Casting Company, Cleveland, who offered some 
evidence and suggestions from practical exper- 

In reply to Mr. West’s question whether any 
the foundrymen present were using chills extensively, 
Jacob Walther, Dayton Steel Casting Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, said that he used them as much as possible th 
year around in preference to brackets, etc. 

The two other scheduled papers, “Alloy Steel Cast- 
ings,” by David Evans, Chicago Steel Foundry Com 
pany, Chicago, and “The Small Open-Hearth as a F'! 
ible Unit for Either Large Steel Foundries or Genera 
Jobbing Shops,” by Frank Carter, Milwaukee, Wis 
were not presented. ; 

John Howe Hall, as chairman of the associations 
committee on specifications for steel castings, made 4 
detailed report at the opening of Friday’s session. Re! 
erence will be made to this in a later issue. 


ata 
apie 


ence. 


Gray Iron Founders’ Session 


With Benjamin D. Fuller presiding, the section of 
the association especially interested in gray iron cast- 
ings met on Friday morning. The first paper, “The 
Effects of Different Mixtures on the Strength of Chilled 
Car Wheels,” was presented in abstract by the author, 
G. S. Evans of the Lenoir Car Works. The data and 
photomicrographs presented in the paper were the 


¥ 


result of tests extending over a period of two years, 
which results were especially sought showing the effect 
of varying percentages of coke and charcoal pig 1m" 
In all, some 60 different mixtures were cast, the per- 
centages of scrap, charcoal and coke pig being var" 
between minimum and maximum limits. The paper 
goes into detail regarding various typical mixtures, 
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g also the drop and thermal tests, Brinell hard- 
and transverse strength. The conclusions are that 
in in strength is obtained by increasing the per- 
ge of either charcoal or coke pig iron beyond ap- 
mately 12 per cent and that the substitution of 
al pig iron for coke pig does not result in any 
y defined beneficial effect on the strength of the 
; as shown by various tests. The experiments 
d to show that charcoal iron losses its special 
ties when remelted in the cupola. The effects, 
y, of the different mixtures on the microstructure 
her the chilled or gray portions of the finished 
s are not such as to be clearly defined. The foun- 
practice, including the melting, casting and an- 
g, appears to be largely responsible for the ulti- 
strength of the finished wheels; and the greatest 
‘le source of betterment of the output as a whole 
ts from the standardization of this practice. 
it was brought out in the discussion that the line 
iemarkation between the chill and gray portions 
the wheel metal section appears not to be affected 
the proportions of charcoal or coke iron used. High 
yn iron accentuates this distinction and gives a 
ply cut-off chill. Ferromanganese was used only 
ing the manganese in the finished product up to a 
tain standard, the amount varying only within a 
range, depending upon the analysis of the pig. 
ferromanganese was introduced through the cupola. 


SEMI-STEEL FOR CASTINGS OF THIN SECTION 


In presenting the subject of semi-steel, David Mc- 
Lain, Milwaukee, refrained from reading the text of 
his paper, contenting himself with a description of 

numerous photomicrograph illustrations as they 

e thrown upon the screen. The points brought out, 
both by Mr. McLain and in the discussion, have been 
largely touched upon at other times in THE IRON AGE, 
the principal emphasis being placed upon the necessity 
of using good coke and, where a high percentage of 

| scrap is used, of pouring the metal amply hot. 
Semi-steel is a high carbon metal, the steel scrap being 

sponsible for a large absorption of carbon from the 
The micrographs also show that hard spots are 

t found in semi-steel and the many samples of semi- 

‘| castings shown by the author of the paper illus- 

te the adaptability of semi-steel to the manufacture 
f thin section castings. 


HIGH-CARBON COKE ESSENTIAL 


In another issue the interesting paper covering the 
of By-Product Coke in Foundries,” by George 
Long, Chicago, will be given quite fully. The paper 
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left little opportunity for discussion other than to give 
new emphasis to the important bearing of a good 
quality coke, both as to structure and carbon, upon the 
character of the castings. It was pointed out that coke 
running 88 to 90 per cent in carbon can always be had 
if that specification is insisted upon, and also that 
by-product coke is not different from beehive coke in 
that the best structural quality is obtained from those 
coking periods during the week which are most pro- 
tracted, as over the week end. 

The paper by Prof. Thomas Turner, University of 
Birmingham, England, “The Thermal Reactions of 
Cast Iron,” was read by title and at the suggestion of 
Chairman Fuller a vote of thanks was extended to the 
author for this contribution at a time when conditions 
in Great Britain are so unfavorable to such effort 


USING ALL-SCRAP MIXTURES 


The use of cheaper materials as outlined in a paper 
of that title by Charles C. Kawin, Chicago, had to do 
with the employment of large percentages of scrap in 
cupola mixtures, the paper pointing out that all-scrap 
mixtures are quite practicable with the use of*some 
ferromanganese and the author giving four suggested 
mixtures typical of an all-scrap charge. Mr. Kawin 
contends that except for such differences as may be 
due to mechanical conditions associated with the pour- 
ing of castings in the foundry, the results obtained in 
castings depend entirely upon the analysis of the metal 
poured, regardless of the materials from which that 
metal is melted. 


BORINGS IN THE CUPOLA 


In the absence of Mr. Murphy, the author, the paper 
on “The Use of Borings in Cupola Operation,” was 
read only by title. The paper covers the subject gen 
erally and will be abstracted in a later issue. The 
discussion of the paper indicated that foundries using 
borings have, in general, secured approximately similar 
results. To use them with good results, it appears to 
be necessary that they be inclosed in a container or 
held together in briquettes instead of being charged 
loosely and that the percentage of borings in relation 
to the charge must not be too high, or hardening and 
shrinkage of the iron will result. The borings also 
should be clean and free from oxidation. Dr. Moldenke, 
in a written discussion of the paper, predicted the in- 
creased use of briquetting in the preparation of borings 
for cupola melting as against the method of charging 
them in cans, stove pipe or other containers which, at 
best, is an unsatisfactory arrangement. The discus- 
sion will be more fully reported in connection with the 
paper. 


Business and Social Features 


the elevation of the senior vice-president, J. P. 
, to the presidency of the American Foundrymen’s 
ciation for 1916-1917, the nominating committee’s 
report followed precedent. Benjamin D. Fuller, Cleve- 
l, was chosen senior vice-president, and A. O. Back- 
t, Cleveland, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. The 
f directors for the ensuing year includes, in addi- 
to past presidents and present vice-presidents, rep- 
tatives of the exhibit function of the association, 
s as follows: R. A. Bull, Granite City, Ill.; C. E. 
Hoyt, Chicago; H. B. Swan, Detroit; B. D. Fuller, 
Cleveland; Stanley G. Flagg 3rd, Philadelphia; S. B. 
lsey, Toronto, Ont.; Alex. T. Drysdale, Burlington, 
; Alfred E. Howell, Nashville, Tenn.; J. P. Pero, 
St. Louis, Ill.; S. T. Johnston, Chicago; A. O. 
cert, Cleveland; H. S. Covey, Cleveland; Maj. 
ph T. Speer, Pittsburgh; V. E. Minich, New York; 
\. Carpenter, Providence, R. I, and W. A. Janssen, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
At a business meeting on Friday the association 
‘opted a resolution in which it joins with other techni- 
Ca. societies in urging upon Congress additional finan- 
al assistance for the conduct of the work of the 
Bureau of Standards. 
he report of the committee on resolutions expressed 
appreciation of the excellent work done by those officers 


of the association who had had the direction of the 
exhibit and acknowledged the great success of the under- 
taking. 

The meeting concluded with the induction into office 
of President-elect Pero and the senior vice-president, 
Benjamin D. Fuller. 


The Annual Banquet 


The purpose of the executive officers that the annual 
banquet of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
shall reflect the most wholesome social aspects of the 
convention was carried out with signal success. Ladies 
attended in almost equal number with the men. An 
atmosphere of close personal association was created. 
A gracious contribution to the program was the singing 
of a number of songs by Miss Pero, the daughter of the 
president. The presentation of a chest of silver to the 
retiring president, R. A. Bull, was a feature of un- 
usual interest, indicative of the spirit of co-operation 
and personal regard which has been created in the ex- 
ecutive board of the association. President Pero’s re- 
marks were exceptionally happy. 

The address by the Secretary of War, Newton D. 
Baker, was not disappointing to those who are well 
acquainted with his exceptional ability as an orator. He 
spoke of “Nation Building” in a patriotic rather than 
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a political vein, linking the activities of the foundry 
industry and all industry with the problem of national 
welfare. 

The enterprise which marked all the work of the 
Cleveland committee was strikingly evidenced in the 
showing of moving pictures during the banquet and at 
its close. Pictures of association and local officers were 
thrown on the screen and in addition over 1000 ft. of 
film, covering the plant visitation, entertainment fea- 
tures and views in the machinery exhibit. 


Visits to Cleveland Foundries 


The plant visitation program was one of the im- 
portant features of the convention. A large number of 
visiting foundrymen took advantage of the opportunity 
afforded to inspect a number of the leading Cleveland 
foundries that threw open their doors. These included 
the foundries of the Ferro Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany, the Interstate Foundry, the Allyn-Ryan Foundry 
Company, all specializing on automobile castings; the 
new continuous foundry of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company; the plant of the West Steel Castings 
Company, which specializes on light steel castings; the 
heavy gray iron foundry of the City Foundry Company, 
specializing on machinery work, and the stove foundry 
of the Best Foundry Company in the suburb of Bed- 


ford. Other plants were also visited, including 
able, steel and brass foundries. A great deal of inicreg 
was shown in the up-to-date molding machines ar e 
equipment in operation. An interesting trip w 

made to the blast furnaces of the Cleveland F 
Company on the Cuyahoga River flats, aut 

being provided for taking the foundrymen to th 


Success of the Exhibition 


The foundry exhibition was pronounced th: 
successful ever held, both in point of attenda: 
in number of sales made by the exhibitors, 
as in the character of the exhibits, as desc 
these columns last week. While other exhibit 
drawn as large an attendance, none have be 
nessed by so many men connected with found: 
directly interested in the equipment shown. Th: 
hibitors report a very gratifying number of 
The great interest taken in foundry machin 
attributed in some degree to the present prospec 
of the foundry industry, also to the scarcity and 
price of labor, causing foundry managers to add | 
saving equipment wherever possible. The exhibit 
kept open during the day, starting with Tuesday; 
closing Saturday afternoon. 


Was 


Record Sessions of Institute of Metals 


Discussions at the Cleveland Convention 


Deal Largely with Brass Foundry Prac- 


tice — The Evolution of Die Casting 


The convention of the American Institute of Metals 
at Cleveland last week had an attendance much larger 
than usual and the papers presented were nearly all on 
topics of a general interest, bringing out considerable 
discussion. The registration of members exceeded 150, 
as compared with about 100 in previous years. Ses- 
sions for the presentation of papers were held on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday forenoon in addi- 
tion to the joint meeting with the American Foundry- 
men’s Association on Tuesday. 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


During a business session held at the closing meet- 
ing Friday, Jesse L. Jones, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, was re-elected presi- 
dent and W. M. Corse, Titanium Alloy Mfg. Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., was re-elected secretary. George 
C. Stone, New Jersey Zinc Company, was elected first 
vice-president, and other vice-presidents were elected 
as follows: R. S. B. Wallace, National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio; William B. Price, Scovill Mfg. 
Company, Waterbury, Conn.; G. K. Burgess, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards; DeCourcy Browne, Goldschmidt 
Thermit Company, New York; Harold J. Roast, James 
Robinson Company, Montreal; G. P. Salter, Ohio Brass 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio; F. H. Schultz, H. B. Mueller 
Mfg. Company, Decatur, Ill.; W. A. Cowan, National 
Lead Company, and H. S. Gulick, Moore-Jones Brass & 
Metal Company, East St. Louis, Mo. 

The officers were selected by a nominating commit 
tee appointed at the Wednesday session, consisting of 
N. K. B. Patch, Lumen Bearing Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; G. H. Clamer, Ajax Metal Company, Philadel 
phia, and L. W. Olson, Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio. The ticket named was unanimously elected. Mr. 
Cowan was appointed chairman of the committee on 
papers for the ensuing year. 


NO MERGER WITH FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


The Institute took formal action declining to merge 
with the American Foundrymen’s Association, deciding 
that it is to its interest to remain an independent or- 


ganization. A report of a special committee on a pos- 
sible consolidation with a view of effecting economy in 
the operation of the Institute was made by Secretary 
Corse. He said that the executive committee felt that 
while the two organizations have much in common, 
there are some members of the Institute, such as mer 
in rolling mills and refining plants, who are not inter 
ested in foundry problems and that it would be unwise 
to bring about the merger. The Institute should be a 
place for a practical brass foundryman as well as for 
the metallurgist, and he felt that the metallurgical sid 
of the brass foundry is more important than that of the 
iron foundry because the brass foundry has to do with 
fifty metals while the iron foundry has only the one 
metal. The growing value of the Institute was show 
by the presentation of more valuable papers and he said 
the executive committee wished to avoid any danger 
that might result from a consolidation. George C. 
Stone, who acted as chairman during this session, said 
the executive committee was unanimous in its decision 
to have the Institute remain as an independent organi- 
zation. R. R. Clarke observed that the sessions this 
year more than ever showed that the Institute is bring- 
ing the practical and technical men together and that 
they are co-operating more -losely. C. P. Karr sug 
gested that efforts be made to get more of the prom!- 
nent metallurgists, including college professors, to joi! 
the Institute and prepare papers. Mr. Corse replied 
that frequently papers were secured from prominent 
metallurgists who are not members. : 
The action of the executive committee in favor o! 
remaining a separate body was formally approved. 
Secretary Corse announced that Dr. Burgess had 
suggested that the Bureau of Standards act as a clear- 
ing house for information regarding the properties ©! 
alloys and had requested the Institute to aid in collect 
ing this information. In connection with this he sa! 
that the advisory committee would hold a meeting 
Washington this fall, probably in October. The mem- 
bers were told that if they can furnish informati 
regarding some of the properties of alloys, the Burea 
of Standards, with the instruments at its disposal, 
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Q er 21, 


stated that hydr« 
re of as much importance as others, the 
particular interest to 
and that these tests 
McKinney thought steps should 


hydrostatic 


emainder. Mr. Kar 


pressure being of 
fixtures, 
tests, there being 


standaraize 


est on which to base these tests. It 
this is a subject that should be hand! 
erican Society for Testing Materials and 
nstructed to communicate with that 
request that it f ilate the hydrostat 
ession Wednesday, Secretary Corss 
the Institute had 300 members July 1 a 
I 14 on the same date a year ago, but 
no all in membe nip, owing tT Tine 
to 40 new members have been take 
Attention was called to the fact that tl 
the Institute holds a meet gf twice 


| S. Bureau of Standards. W. H 


American Brass Company, chairman 


to standardize sizes of crucibles, su 
rt containing a list of standard ‘ 
‘epted. Dr. Burgess of the Bure 
ed attention to the need of greater s ip 
Bureau’s work. He said a great deal of 


was to be taken up peedily, bu 
althoug! 


by Congress would 


work 
taff and facilities were lacking, 
tion of $50,000 made 


leal 
deal. 


FOUNDRY OPERATIONS 


BRASS 


ect of the first paper Wednesday was “Th 
vy,” this being presented by E. A. Barne 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Ilr 


the brass foundry as 


ne Electric Company, 
lities for molders in 
(0) years ago were compared with those of 
nt day. At that time there were only two 
fuel—coal and hard coke-——while to-day gas, 
electricity are also available for melting 
The present-day foundry would not 
ate unless it had compressed air for use in 
ff patterns and operating molding and jarring 
Even the individual work 
the modern brass foundry is equipped with 
le and rapping hammer, enabling the work 
get along without the assistance of his neighbor 
pecial cases. In spite of the use of improved 
molding machines he felt that only 
made in introducing modern labor 
hines in the foundry. He said that the value 
ency engineer and chemist to a brass foun 
inquestioned. 


brass 


ind squeezers. 


ating 


, 
peen 


‘ 


he problems that has been soived by the 
dry with which he is (which wa 
n the paper), was the producing comme! 

irge quantities of a duplex thermostati 
otherwise fuse 

brass alloy and a plate of nickel steel, pro 
stand rolling down to .003 in. 
finished duplex sheet to be exactly 
brass and 50 per cent nickel steel. In order 
e required results it is necessary to 

the casting of the yellow brass, which meant 
of pure copper. 
her the brass cracked into small pieces or 
the steel plates. An alloy was 
proper characteristics. 


connected 


was necessary to cast or 


alloy would 


have 


Many experiments were 
iched from 
eloped having the 


the duplex thermostatic metal were show! 
Schoon Coating for Patterns 


er referred to the question when it is best 
metal patterns for repeat work. The 
that it was make a 
den pattern and use it as long as possible, 
are frequently made after the first castings 
it in use and wooden patterns can usually 
more readily than a metal pattern. His 
een on the lookout for some method of in- 
life of wooden patterns and has 


perience was best to 


been 


ng with the Schoop metal coating process 
g a copper or lead coating to fragile and 
wood patterns, the metal coating being de- 
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Various subject referred to in the paper were 
brought up in the discussion, particularly the Schoop 
metal coating process. The opinion was expressed that 


it will be 
operation 24 hours a day to make it 


necessary to keep the Schoop equipment in 


economk al, pe 


cause of the rental charge for the equipment. Presi 
dent Jones referred to a process that is successf 


used for welding copper and aluminum, but stated it i 
7 


available only for small wire. 


PROGRESS IN DIE CASTING 


In an interesting paper on the “Evolution of the 
Die Casting Charles Pack. Doehler Die Cast 
ing’ Company, Rochester, N. Sa discussed the metal 


to the pres 


Process,” 


casting art from early historic time down 


ent. He illustrated his paper large number of 


with a 


lantern slides, starting with a picture from a wal 
painting in an Egyptian tomb dated 1500 B, C., indi 

iting that the Egyptian $; a oyed their metals and 
poured them into ingot molds, the furnace consisting 
merely of a hole dug in the ground to hold the crucibk 


and fuel 
the metal casting industry during more 
He stated that casting in sand as a 
1708 


showed the developme: t o 


recent time 

ymmercial method 
ulted 
method of producing 


Although die casting 


began about and that the metal mold re 


from the demand for a cheaper 
- 


type after the advent of printing 


as an industry dates back not over 25 years some of the 
fundamental principles were practiced as far bac} 

the 15th century. During the first half of the nin 
teenth century many casting machines were patented 


‘ 


using the plunger type casting principle but varying 
in design. The first this principle to 
the manufacture of die castings, as understood today, 
appears in a patent issued in 1827 for a plunger type 
machine for casting babbitt bearings. Machines of this 
type with varying designs were used for casti i 
and lead alloys on a small scale but die castings did 


recognition as a 


application of 


, > 
ing in 


eive standard metallurgica 
product until 1907 when the Doehls 
ented. Referring to the use of die castings the paper 


contained the following: 


‘ 
, : 
oO re 


machine was pat 


T e castings have | ; a? ‘ ¥ w 


be mentioned the follow 





1. For housings on magneto 


2. Tone arm, elbow and sound box for talking machines 


3. Automobile oil pumps, wing nuts, horn, speedometer 
and many other parts of motor vehicles where high iensile 
strength is not essential 

4. Automatic vending machines—internal and external 
parts of gum, cup, stamp and cigar vending machines 

Electrical devices, such as « illating fans and signaling 
devices 

The zine alloy die casting showed such a Bpreat saving ol 
time and labor over the rough sand casting that many manu- 
facturers, without entering into a thorcugh study of the 
merits of this product, literally fell over « h other in their 


mad scramble to use zine die castings in the place of brass, 
aluminum and iron castings in sand. The natural result of 
this situation was that die-casting plants began to spring up 
in unlimited numbers, many of them being owned and man 
aged by men entirely unfamiliar with the metallurgical 
principles involved. Under these conditions it is not surprising 
that zinc die castings were used for many purposes whers 
their low tensile strength, or corrosive properties should have 
prevented their use. The result of this was that some manu- 
facturers became prejudiced against the use of zinc die 
castings 


The reliable die-casting manufacturers then set to work 


improving their process and alloys. The enormous demand 
for aluminum and brass die castings was partially met 
by the introduction of aluminum die castings made by the 
Doehler process. These die castings made from the standard 
No. 12 aluminum-copper alloy have now been on the market 
for three years The castings have been found eminently) 
satisfactory as evidenced by their use on 75 per cent of the 


better grade motor cars 

The aluminum department of our company using the 
Doehler process is now producing a larger number of castings 
than the zinc department, showing the enormous demand for 
this product. That aluminum die-castings are not used to 
even a larger extent must be attributed to the fact that the 
present war has given one company in this country entire 


control of the aluminum supply 
DISPOSAL OF OLD METAL 


“How a Large Manufacturing Concern Disposes of 
Its Old Metal” was told in a paper presented by J. M. 
Bateman, Western Electric Company, Cleveland, and 
read by title. The paper described briefly the methods 
employed at the Hawthorne works of the Western Elec- 
tric Company for reclaiming its waste metal. Waste 
sheets of brass, copper, German silver, etc., from which 
parts are punched, are separated according to material 
and compressed in an electrically operated Minich bal- 
ing press into bales approximately 2 x 2% x 3 ft., weigh- 
ing about 1100 lb. In addition a Logemann hydraulic 
bundling press is used which makes bales only about 
one-tenth as large as those made in the Minich press. 
For separating the dust and dirt from the small chips 
and metal shavings from the machine department a 
mechanical separator is used, consisting of a sifter 
oscillated by a small motor. In addition there is a 
magnetic separator for separating the iron from the 
brass in the small parts. This consists of a revolving 
drum with an annealed iron face and within the drum 
is fastened a series of electro magnets. The metal 
is separated by passing through this drum and the 
chips are placed in sacks for convenience in handling. 
Junked cable is reclaimed by being placed in a gas 
heated brick enclosed oven where it is heated until the 
lead sheath has been melted and the paper insulation 
has been burned from the wire. The molten lead is run 
into a refining furnace and poured off into molds. The 
copper wire left in the furnace is compressed into brick 
form. 

“The Reclamation of Brass Ashes” was the subject 
of a paper by Arthur F. Taggert, Hammond Labora- 
tory, Yale University, that was read by title. In dis- 
cussing this subject Mr. Corse said that his company 
is using a Hill crusher or mill, the tailings being run 
from the crusher to a concentrating table. This crusher 
has been made into a constant instead of an intermit- 
tent mill so that it does not have to be shut down to 
take the concentrates out and good results are being 
obtained by operating it in this way. A small hand 
ladle is used for dipping in the barrel to take out ma- 
terial and put it on the concentrating table. Large 
pieces are separated by means of a %-in. screen so 
that these do not pass to the concentrating table. 
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BRASS CASTINGS WITH THIN WALI 


“The Making of Thin Walled Casting the 
title of a paper by R. S. B. Wallace, Nati 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. The pa 
that excellent results are being obtained 
thin walled ornamental castings of large ar 
and bronze by using the same method as 
making such work in iron. This paper de 
method used in the brass foundry in maki 
mental castings for the outside case.of a cas} 
The preparation of sand requires a great dea 
tion. The molds are poured in cast iron f 
machined joints. When possible molds ar 
molding machines and a pattern plate is use: 
is melted in coke fired pit furnaces and is p 
hot. In reply to a question Mr. Wallace stated 
suitable pyrometers are not available so that the melte 
uses his eye to determine the proper temperatur 
the metal. 

The session closed with a paper on “Alloys to W 
stand Internal Air Pressure,” by S. D. Sleeth, \ 
house Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 


mo 


iLf 


THE BURNING-IN PROCESS 


At the opening of the Thursday session ©, Pp 
Karr of the Bureau of Standards presented a report 
on a series of comparative tests of zinc and bronze. A 
paper on the “Deterioration of Muntz Metal,” by Dr 
H. S. Rawdon, United States Bureau of Standards. 
was scheduled but was not presented, the paper not 
having been completed. A joint paper on “The Initia 
Stress Produced by the Burning-In of Manganes 
sronze,” prepared by Paul D. Merica and C. P. Karr 
of the Bureau of Standards, was read by Dr. Merica 
The paper referred to an investigation made in con 
nection with the failure of a number of manganese 
valve castings in the Catskill Aqueduct. Large cast- 
ings of this material, after several months’ service, 
developed fissures through which leakage took place 
under only a few pounds of pressure. As a result of 
the local heating of welding and consequent unequal 
contraction of different constrained parts of the cast- 
ings, the stresses remained, being particularly severe 
near and within the burned-in areas, this probably 
being responsible for subsequent failure at these points. 
The conclusion drawn from the experiments is that the 
burning-in of constrained portions of manganese bronze 
castings produces in general local initial tensional 
stresses within and near the burned-in zone, of valu 
equal to the true elastic limit of the material, unless 
the shape of the casting is such that extensive distor- 
tion may occur, and that such castings should, there- 
fore, be either pre-heated carefully for welding so that 
all parts of the castings cool down together or that 
the castings should be subsequently annealed. 

Jesse L. Jones stated that he had used the burning- 
in process for collector rings and tests showed that 
the process was successful. In the discussion following 
the presentation of the paper the statement was 
brought out that the failure of the burning-in of either 
ferrous or non-ferrous metal was due to the fact that 
the severe stress set up by the hot metal striking the 
cold metal and by the shrinking of the hot metal has 
either been ignored or not given proper attention 


INSPECTION OF BRONZE AND BRASS 


A very interestng paper under the caption “Notes 
on the Inspection of Bronze and Brass,” prepared by 
Ernest Jonson, engineer inspector of the New tos 
Board of Water Supply, was read by Secretary W. ™ 
Corse. A brief resume of this paper follows: 

3rass and bronze castings are subject to various def 
which are difficult to discover by surface inspection or ev 
by hydrostatic testing, when such a test is practicable 
defect which most commonly occurs results from the 
sion of oxide in the casting. This occurs in two ways: Pither 
the molten metal contains an admixture of oxide, owing ‘ 
insufficient protection of the molten metal from the alr, 
the dross from the surface of the crucible or furnact 
gets into the mold and is caught at some point wher 
flow is slight, and is thus prevented from coming to the su 
face in the risers. In the former case the entir sting 


charge 


the 
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the best way to discover this defect is to make 
ts on specimens cut from a coupon cast from the 
The admixture of oxide is indicated by the 
iuced elongation and by the low ultimate strength 
tests should, therefore, be specified for all import- 
and bronze castings, no matter whether a certain 
nd elongation are of mechanical value or not. If 
est is impractical, oxidation may be discovered by 
bending test on a machined specimen A number of 
on the outside of the bend would indicate the 
oxide 
writer’s experience indicates that oxidation of metal 
ble is a very common defect, especially of the 
high percentage of copper, that is of the bronzes 
lief that in foundries where textile or hydrostatic 
tt made the metal is generally allowed to become 
the crucible because this defect does not show or 
of the casting. To specify bronze castings merely) 
xture is therefore useless. A bronze casting may 
of the correct mixture and may show no surfac¢ 
of defects, and still may be nothing but a honey- 
etal, the cells of which are filled with oxide. The 
included dross is more difficult to discover. If a 
test cannot be made, it is practically impossibl 
h defects unless they happen to come to the sur 
casting and even a hydrostatic test does not 
eal such defects. The best assurance against this 
ts is correct molding. The molding of a casting 
planned while the casting is being designed. When 
il castings should be poured from the bottom In 
the position of the casting in the mold, extensive 
r surfaces should be avoided as dross may accumu 
ng caught under the flat surfaces of the mold or 


er source of trouble is insufficient risers. The nun 

rs should not be left to the foundryman, who m 
ed by considerations of economy in favor of fewer 
risers than are needed for high quality work 
bronze castings should not be rejected because of 

ch can be remedied. The minor leaks in hydraulik 
iy be stopped by peening. It is the common belief 
brass and bronze mixtures are normally porous 

t water to pass through them under a high pressure 
ef, however, is erroneous, at least up to a pressure 
per sq. in. If water comes through a casting at 
ssure it is an indication that the metal is not clean or 
casting is porous. Peening is a questionable method 
ng defective spots in brass or bronze castings If 
s small a hole may be drilled and a plug of the 
may be screwed in. If plugging is not practical 
spots should be cut out and the cavity filled with 
In welding defective spots in castings, except in 
certain specified dimensions, shrinkage stress must 
ted by keeping the casting heated to a high tem 
while the weld is being made and until it has 
Another way to prevent cracking is to anneal the 
nediately after the weld has been made. Anneaiing 
to some extent to eliminate initial stress by lower 


¢ 


ic limit. A source of defect in brass work lies i: 
eatment by workmen unfamiliar with the properties 
who accustomed to do such work on iron and steel 
ruin the brass by overheating. 


liscussion of this paper called out expressions 
vhether the gating of a mold should be at the 
or the top. E. A. Barnes, Fort Wayne Electric 


ny, told of the method finally adopted in his 


the pouring of hemispheric bell-shaped ice 

e castings. First these were poured from a 
and many of the castings were imperfect. Then 
pouring method was adopted and now 98 per 
he castings are perfect. R. R. Clarke, Penn- 
Lines West, Pittsburgh, declared that drop- 
was not economical and said that in their shop 
pouring many kinds of molds with gates at 
While many foundrymen were prejudiced 
ttom gating he thought they would see that 
dd was right if they went into the matter 


ING REPAIRS TO NON-FERROUS CASTINGS 


Miller, Rochester Welding Company, Roches 
gave a talk on “The Application of the 
ene Welding Process in the Repair of De- 
n-Ferrous Castings.” He said that brass 
alloys cannot be welded with the same alloy 
required many tests to find the proper 
aterial. He had welded pieces % x % in. 
they had been bent over cold after they 
ground down to size. The appearance of 
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this welding shows clean, satisfactory work, but the 
subject will be known better, he added, after more com- 
plete tests have been made. 

In welding valve bodies, the first castings on which 
this work was attempted were badly distorted because 
of the heat, but these distortions are now very slight 
and do not impair the castings. A satisfactory weld- 
ing material must readily unite and be applicable to 
any quality of brass or bronze. He did not think it 
possible to weld Admiralty or gun metal. Any mate- 
rial having tin in it will not do for welding purposes. 
Welding material must have a deoxodizer, but zine will 
not answer. Many castings can be reclaimed in a brass 
foundry, and he believes the oxy-acetylene process 
properly applied will be a great advantage, especially 
in times when large production is desired. In welding 
manganese bronze a very small amount of aluminum 
must be used in the welding material. Pure copper 
can be welded satisfactorily and practically free from 
blow holes by using a copper and phosphorous welding 
material. 

A paper on “A Curious Case of Corrosion of Tinned 
Sheet Copper” was presented with lantern slides by 
Dr. Paul D. Merica. The case referred to was that of 
the Library of Congress in Washington, which is cov 
ered with tinned sheet copper material installed about 
1894. Furrows or pits have appeared on the surfa 
of this roof. 

Dr. H. S. Rawdon, United States Bureau of Stand 
ards, was not present and his paper, entitled “Notes 
on the Occurrence and Significance of Twinned Crystals 
in Electrolytic Copper,” was read by title. 

A paper on “The Annealing Properties of Copper,” 
by G. V. Ceasar and G. C. Gerner, Hammond Labora- 
tory, Yale University, was presented but not read or 
discussed. 


COPPER-ALUMINUM-IRON ALLOYS 


The first technical paper Friday was entitled “Some 
Copper-Aluminum-Iron Alloys,” prepared by W. M 
Corse and G. F. Comstock and presented by the former. 
This paper gave some of the preliminary results ob 
tained in the examination of these alloys, and without 
reading the paper Mr. Corse referred to some of the 
results of the investigation. He said it is possible to 
add iron to aluminum and copper alloys, thus increas- 
ing the tensile strength and particularly the yield point. 
The addition of the third metal to the binary alloy 
helps to byeak up the large crystalline structure which 
characterizes the binary alloys and to improve the 
physical qualities of the combination. 

The paper includes a table which shows that for 
the same aluminum content there is always an increase 
of proportional limit, yield point and tensile strength 
with increasing iron content, and in general a rather 
less substantial degree in elongation and reduction of 
area. In the same way, with constant iron content, 
the proportional limit, yield point, and tensile strength 
increase with increasing aluminum, while the elonga 
tion and reduction of area decrease. Other tabulated 
tests indicate that the proportional limits and yield 
points increase fairly regularly with the iron content; 
the ultimate strengths do not change much after 4 per 
‘ent iron, and the ductility drops decidedly. The best 
alloys, considering both strength and ductility, appear 
to be those containing between 3 and 4 per cent iron 

“Physical Test of Common High Brass Taken 
Parallel and at Right Angles to the Direction of Roll- 
ing” was the title of a paper illustrated with lantern 
slides, prepared by William B. Price and Philip David 
son, Scovill Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., and 
read by Mr. Price. This paper referred to the investi- 
gation of the physical properties of cold rolled brass 
tested longitudinally and transversally, this test refer- 
ring particularly to specifications in the manufacture 
of brass shrapnel casings. 


MANGANESE FOR HARDENING ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


“Aluminum Castings and Forgings” was the title 
of an interesting paper by P. E. McKinney, United 
States Navy Yard, Washington. He said that in the 
manufacture of light castings, the properties that may 
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be decided as most desirable are low specific gravity, 
a fair amount of strength and freedom from brittle- 
ness, good machining properties, the maximum resist- 
ance from corrosion and good casting qualities and 
freedom from hot shortness. Pure aluminum is en- 
tirely too soft to produce satisfactory castings for 
most purposes, and it is the universal practice to 
stiffen up the alloy with some hardening element, 
copper being the most widely used hardener. Various 
combinations containing manganese with or without 
copper and with a minimum aluminum content of 95 
per cent have been used in foundry practice for the 
past two years with gratifying results, the use of man- 
ganese in relative small quantities hardening the alloy 
without destroying its ductility as in the case of copper 
or zinc. Special furnaces are not required in the pro- 
duction of aluminum containing manganese, which can 
be melted in natural draft pit furnaces. The paper, in 
part, was as follows: 


PROCEDURE IN MELTING ALUMINUM ALLOYS 


In melting aluminum alloys, clay crucibles or clay- 
lined crucibles are preferable. No charcoal or car- 
bonaceous covering is used on the metal, as carbon 
combines with this alloy, forming a very brittle com 
pound. Gates and sprues from castings must be care- 
fully cleaned and freed from sand, as practically all 
the sand introduced into the pot is reduced to silicon 
which materially weakens the alloy. In cases where 
there is danger of introducing sand into the crucible 
it has been found very beneficial to introduce a pow- 
dered flux which is made by melting together 60 per 
cent of potassium chloride and 40 per cent of kryolite 
and powdering the mixture. This flux tends to dissolve 
the silica and keeps it from combining with the alum- 
inum. 

In preparing the alloy for casting purposes an 
empty crucible is set in the furnace and heated to a 
bright red heat. The requisite amount of hardening 
alloy is added and melted as quickly as possible. As 
soon as the hardener is melted the draft is cut down 
by opening the cover of the furnace and aluminum is 
added in small increments as fast as it will melt, 
timing the additions so as to keep to temperature of 
the mixture at not more than a faint red heat. The 
crucible is drawn from the furnace just before the 
last of the aluminum is melted in order to prevent the 
metal becoming overheated. This is a very important 
point, as overheated aluminum will absorb silica from 
the walls of the crucible at a very rapid rate, and it 
has been found that once overheated this aluminum is 
practically worthless for future use. Just before pour- 
ing there is added to the contents of the crucible about 
4 oz. of zinc chloride and the metal is thoroughly 
stirred with a clay-covered skimmer. This zinc salt 
tends to reduce the oxides and dross in the metal and 
puts it in ideal condition for casting purposes. Alloys 
of aluminum containing manganese have a slightly 
greater shrinkage than those containing copper alone, 
and due allowance must be made by using ample risers 
and chill plates on intricate castings. 

The paper stated that alloys of aluminum contain 
ing manganese have been found to work very freely in 
cold rolling or hot forging. The same type of ingot 
molds are used in preparing aluminum for forgings as 
for brass forging ingots. In making drop forgings 
from aluminum a little preliminary forging is desirable. 
The ingot can be cut or dropped and forged to approxi- 
mate shape at a temperature from 1150 to 1200 deg. 
Fahr., after which they can be finished in the dies. 

In reply to questions, Mr. McKinney stated that it 
is preferable to use steel crucibles for aluminum alloy, 
if they are to be had. Difficulties due to sluggishness 
in the metal is overcome by the use of fluxes. The 
statement was made that nichrome crucibles were all 
right with brass but went to pieces with aluminum. 
Mr. McKinney said that the use of iron crucibles is 
more or less a questionable practice, but that wrought 
iron crucibles are more satisfactory than those made 
of cast iron The statement was also brought out that 
the physical properties in cast aluminum and alloys are 
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improved particularly in automobile casti: 
use of up to 1 per cent of iron. 


CRACKING OF CARTRIDGE CASES 


A paper on “Seasoning Cracks and the S 
ing of Brass,” by W. Arthur, Frankford Ars: 
delphia, brought out considerable discussix 
subject, particularly in reference to the © 
artillery and cartridge cases. Cadmium was 
be a contributing cause. Mr. Arthur said 
other alloy might eventually have to be used 
ridge cases because of the seasoning cracks 
copper-aluminum alloy might be desirable. 
the British government was having the sam: 
that this country is with its cartridge cases. 

In connection with a paper on “Co-operat 
the Metal Industries in Metallographic Work,” by ¢. 1 
Mathewson, director Hammond Laboratory, Yale Un; 
versity, which was read by title, W. B. Price poke 
in high praise of the work of the Hammond Laboratory 
The closing paper on “Electrolytic Refining of Copper.” 
prepared by F. L. Antisell, Raritan Copper Works, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., was read by Mr. Corse a: 


dad de- 
scribed the electrolytic copper refining process. 


Federal Motor Truck Business Expansion 


The Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, held a 
most successful sales conference at Cedar Point, Ohio. 
last week. It was attended by 150 district managers 
and dealers from every State in the Union. They as- 
sembled in Detroit on Wednesday where they took a 
steamer, chartered for the purpose, to Cedar Point, ar- 
riving about 6 p.m. Addresses and discussions by exec- 
utives and salesmen occupied the morning and afternoon 
business sessions, held in the large convention hall. 
Traffic research, sales promotion and advertising were 
the principal topics. New 1917 models of Federals were 
on display and were the center of interest, after their 
arrival on Friday. For one of the new models alone, 
the dealers placed definite orders with the director of 
sales, J. F. Bowman, amounting to over $1,000,000. 

A banquet on Friday evening was the closing fea- 
ture of the conference. Chief Pitt, of the fire depart- 
ment of Middletown, Conn., came from New England 
to tell the Federal dealers how a Federal truck had 
saved his city $1,800 per year. Another speaker was 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, who told the dealers that the best 
salesmen were the men who could dominate the situa- 
tion with a prospect. He said, “You have got to know 
enough about the business of a store or firm to get the 
authority to tell how to apply your: product, motor 
trucks, to its problem.” 

M. L. Pulcher, vice-president and general manager 
of the Federal Motor Truck Company, conducted the 
convention, and in one of his talks to the men said: 
“The company is just concluding the most successful 
year in its history. Production has jumped away be- 
yond our estimates and sales have kept pace with the 
production. New buildings have been necessary, until 
the Federal company now occupies acres where five 
years ago the space was feet. Further expansion is 
necessary, and new buildings will be started in the 
spring to take care of the increased output which will 
be speeded up to fill the orders which you have placed.” 


Edward LeBas & Co., Beaver Building, 82-92 
Beaver Street, New York, are supplying the trade with 
“Proctor’s Useful Tables,” which are of special valu 
to those who are transacting foreign business and ar 
quoted ocean freights in shillings. The tables are de- 
signed to save time in figuring the conversion from 
shillings per gross ton to cents per 100 Ib. Copies of 
these tables are furnished at the nominal price of 2 
each, or 10c. per dozen. 





The New York office of the Munning-Loeb Company, 
Matawan, N. J., manufacturer of electroplating and 
buffing apparatus and supplies, has been removed from 
417 Canal Street to the Taylor Building, 39 Cortlandt 
Street. G. C. Backus is in charge. 
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Geared Head for Foster Screw operating the revers friction h is show Fig 
i, DeInNg tne we r tne wo ho! t lieve! 
Machine For driving the geared-head machine, a belt of 
BY OSKAR KYLIN a. We an 8 - os 
of the pulley is YUU p.m., 2g r« peed ; 
geared head shown in the accompanying t. per min. A ngle be de hop 
nas just been designed and tested out, and litions, and figur r a nse Ll ue at 
put on the market by the Foster Machine’ deliver 6.2 hp. to the machine. TI! g f 
Elkhart, Ind. It is to meet the increasing’ in the head is pi rful enough a heavie 
single pulley drive screw machines, a de load than this with Slippage | mou of powel! 
1 by the added advantages of instantly ob is, however, greatly in exces equirements of 
d changes in the geared head machine, and the machine, a 2-hp. motor being a the era 
necreased pulling power, owing to the much run of work done. If the wor } e y 
peed that can be employed in this style of heavy character, demanding more er, a p. motor 
ompared with a back-geared cone head. can be used to advantag: Fig. : vs the machine 
teresting feature in regard to the design of arranged with a hp. General Electric 1800 r.p.m 
the unit principle of design employed, the motor mounted on the leg The high-belt speed em 








Geared Head for Foster No. 5 Screw Machine. Fig. 2.—Rear View of the Geared Head Arranged for Motor 
Arrangement of Gears in Head. Fig. 4 ~~ as Slide Equipped with H Longitudir 1 Power Cros 
tself being a new unit made to fit the ployed make t possible to use a high speed motor of 
ter No. 5 screw machine. The cone small frame Attentioz illed to the method of 
’ back-geared machine is substituted by a guarding the belt as we it the motor as on the ma- 
ter mounted on a sleeve journaled on thi hine 
gear cluster is arranged to engage a Fig. 1 shows the machine equipped with a three-jaw 
gear cluster mounted on a shaft directly geared scroll chucl earing the ff slide. Fig. 4 
, dle, and shown plainly in Fig 3. This shows the collet type t I ipacity of 
iled in bronze boxes carried by the mair vhich on the Foster N ew machine 1 13/16 
The method of operating the sliding The diameter of th I and th 
isible in Fig. 4, the means of operating swing over the cut-off 84 ir rt ff ide and 
nd hand lever, which means has proved carriage showr Fig. 4, and is equipped th | i 
d convenient. longitudinal and power fee vith iY d 
me shaft are mounted two friction gears changes. 
type friction, arranged to engage either The six speed changes are obtainablk the g ed 
. The purpose of this friction is to head and are in geometrical progression, ranging fron 
reverse the machine, one of the gears 34 to 466 r.p.m. They are ir ited, together with the 
the reversing idler, mounted beneath corresponding movements of the le on the speed 
Pinion seen in Fig. 3. The means of ‘hart mounted on the head, and see Fig. 1 
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Acid and Basic Steel for Castings* 


A Discussion of the Inherent Differ- 


ences—Acid Scrap 


on a Basic Bottom— 


German and American Output Compared 


BY EDWI 


ONSIDERATION of this subject is practically con- 

fined to open-hearth steel; and the question is 

not so much one of the acid as a competitor of 
the basic as it is one of comparison. About 85 per 
cent of the steel going into steel castings in this coun 
try is made in the open-hearth furnace. In 1915 the 
open-hearth output was 84.9 per cent of the total; in 
1914 it was 87.1 per cent. Castings from the converter 
and the crucible are regarded as acid steels, while those 
made from the electric furnace are either acid or basic. 
But in the latter cases melting conditions are so dif- 
ferent from those ruling in the open-hearth furnace 
that the steel can hardly be considered when discus 
sing the open-hearth product. 


USES OF ACID AND BASIC CASTINGS 


There has been recognized for a long time a distinct 
dividing line between acid and basic steel castings. 
Castings which before being put to their final use are 
necessarily machined all over or to a large extent are 
almost universally specified and made of acid open- 
hearth steel. All other castings, principally bolsters, 
draw-bars, knuckles, etc., are poured from basic steel. 
This is the recognized practice. 

The principal reason for this is not that one is in- 
herently stronger than the other, but because acid steel, 
when properly made, is usually sounder and freer from 
defects. Hence it is less liable to reveal defects when 
machined and is therefore less subject to rejection. 
There is in fact only one distinct handicap which pre- 
vents basic steel from possessing a decided advantage 
over acid steel for casting purposes. When the basic 
steel has left the furnace and is covered with its slag in 
the ladle, a reaction at once starts between the steel 
and the slag consisting of a combination between the 
calcium of the slag and the silicon of the steel, by 
which silicon leaves.the metal and goes into the slag 
and phosphorus leaves the slag and goes into the metal. 
The result is that the latter part of the heat is high in 
phosphorus and low in silicon—often low enough to 
cause the metal to be porous when cast. 

In acid steel, of course, the conditions are largely 
the opposite. It is purely a melting and not a refining 
process, and if carefully carried out the steel is in- 
evitably sounder. This is the main reason why it is 
specified for machined and jobbing castings in general. 

In the steel foundry department of one of the larg 
est steel plants in this country I was astonished to see 
a few years ago a 25-ton basic heat being poured for 
45 minutes into small molds. It is hardly necessary to 
recount that toward the end of the heat the crop of 
“cauliflower” sink heads was a large one. It was then 
the custom in that plant to order from the open-hearth 
department a 0.25 per cent carbon heat for castings 
and the molding floor was sent any heat ready at the 
specified time, whether acid or basic. The losses were 
always large. 


ATTEMPTS TO OVERCOME SLAG CONTAMINATION 


To overcome a low silicon content in the last staves 
of a basic heat it is customary often to start with a 
high initial silicon, perhaps 0.40 to 0.45 per cent, espe 
cially where considerable time must elapse in pouring 
the heat. But even then, a basic slag being more highly 
oxidized than an acid slag, the metal at the end of the 
operation is more highly charged with oxygen, tending 
to less sound steel. The average basic heat will ana 
lyze lower in silicon at the end than at the beginning 
of the pour, often by 50 per cent. 


*From a paper presented Sept. 15 1916, at th American 
Foundrymen’s Convention at Cleveland, Ohio The author is 
on the editorial staff of THE IRON AGE, New York 
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Attempts to avoid this slag contaminati: 
steel in the ladle have been many. Some ha 
remove the slag from the ladle and substitu 
slag, but without gratifying success, so far a n 
Only one really effectual means of avoiding slag , 
tamination has been accomplished. This consists 
tapping a heat through one ladle into another, leayi, 
the slag in the first ladle. By tapping the meta! frop 
the furnace into a ladle containing a nozzle a -. 
per about 6 inches in diameter, and then botto: 
ing the metal into a second ladle, all the slag can be 
retained in the first ladle. Such a method is claimed 
to be entirely effectual in overcoming the slag cop. 
tamination, but to carry it out the steel must of course 
be run excessively hot in order to undergo this transfer 
and still be suitable to avoid misruns. In addition the 
metal is not benefited but rather injured by being made 
excessively hot. The furnaces also are injured more 
quickly and the fuel cost is higher, making the practic 
virtually prohibitive. 


THE ADDITION OF FERROALLOYS 


It can hardly be gainsaid that the best steel is made 
entirely in the furnace and not in the ladle. The acid 
process has a distinct advantage in that additions of 
ferromanganese and ferrosilicon can be made without 
difficulty directly to the metal in the bath, whereas in 
the basic practice this is not the case. Though many 
acid foundries add the manganese to the metal as it 
flows into the ladle, careful investigations show that 
the steel is better if these additions are made to the 
furnace, even though the consumption of manganese is 
greater. 

The functions of the silicon and the manganese as 
purifiers, scavengers and strengtheners of the steel are 
more thoroughly and efficiently performed by the inti- 
mate mixing and contact secured by finishing the stee! 
in the furnace. You can’t make as good a loaf of bread 
by introducing part of the ingredients after the knead 
ing. 

THE QUESTION OF OXYGEN 


To what extent oxygen in steel is harmful is not 
definitely decided. An authority stated recently that 
the results of extensive investigations warrant the con- 
clusion that oxygen in steel, if it exceeds 0.01 per cent, 
tends to produce brittleness under shock. He gives the 
oxygen content of acid and basic open-hearth steels, as 
deduced from a large number of analyses as follows: 

Per Cent 

Acid open-hearth steel .. Ke apd eos aie eA ates a, ee 

Basic open-hearth steel ly 


The difference here cited is not a large one and tt 


is just as easy to make a high oxygen acid heat as 
poor basic heat if the furnace practice is not carefull 
watched. 

Basic open-hearth steel, however, other things being 
equal, is of necessity the more highly oxidized one. Ir 
commercial steel castings this question is not likely ® 
important one, as many basic castings are used suc 
cessfully under conditions necessitating the withstane 
ing of severe shocks. It is, however, a fact that mo! 
manganese is necessary as a neutralizer of this mor 
highly oxidized condition than is the case in acid ste 

In electric steel castings, even from a basic 
tom, the manganese consumption is decidedly lowe" 
than with the acid or basic open-hearth. This show 
the healthy condition of the steel, especially as to ™ 
oxygen content. From one-third to one-half as mu A 
manganese is necessary in electric practice as in ™ 
open-hearth to achieve the same results. 
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normal times basic steel is considered less ex- 
to make because of cheaper pig iron and scrap. 
ese are more or less offset by the greater cost of 
nace lining and lime additions necessary. The 
of the refining action of the basic furnace is a 
iver in respect to phosphorus and sulphur than 
acid steel. It is doubtful whether this alone is a 
ar advantage. Electric steel can be made so 
these two elements as to be considered by some 
dvantage. 
ause selected materials must be used in making 
eel, many engineers have thought that a better 
of steel results. This is not a full statement 
case. It is the inherent conditions of the two 
ses that rule. Electric steel from the poorest 
n a basic bottom can be made that is equal or 
ior to the finest crucible steel made from the most 
sive selected stock. 


COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


to comparative physical properties, one of the 
makers of both acid and basic steel castings in 
intry gives it as his opinion that basic stee! 
sh higher ductility for a given tensile strength than 
teel and as good an elastic ratio. I am unable to 
this statement from investigation. I have, how- 
seen some remarkable results from basic steel 
gs, superior to those from acid steel. 
many factors enter into this question that a 
thorough investigation would be necessary to de- 
If basic is better, it is doubtless due to the 
that the refining conditions are an important fac- 
In the acid process old scrap is constantly re- 
ed; the only virgin metal is the pig iron. In the 
, old scrap is refined in remelting and the propor- 
\f pig iron or virgin metal is twice as great. These 
be important factors. 


BASIC CASTINGS FROM ACID SCRAP 


A very interesting modification of the usual basic 
process for producing steel castings is being practised 
successfully by a large foundry in this country. The 
esults obtained are interesting and striking. Acid 
juality scrap is used on a basic bottom. The only dif- 
ference between the procedure at this foundry and at 
egular acid foundries is that they buy the same scrap 
hat the acid producers use and a grade of pig iron 
in every way except its silicon content. The 
‘ration in other respects is the same as regular basic 
actice. Less lime by 50 per cent is used or neces- 
} The additions are made as in usual basic prac- 
The time for refining and hence for completion 
heat is less, as well as the wear on the furnace. 
While the probable expense of this practice per ton 
tal in the ladle may perhaps be more than for 
etal, though the opposite is claimed by the inter- 

; sted parties, it is asserted that the metal is better 
2 than either acid or regular basic and that the per- 
> ntage of rejected castings is less by a considerable 


in favor of this argument is the fact that the ab- 
nee of considerable refining, with consequently less 
| action, tends to produce a less oxidized metal 

ng in one low in phosphorus or sulphur or con- 

‘ less inherent wildness. Castings made by this 

re are continually competing with the same 
from acid foundries; they are reported as un- 

u sound and free from cracks and other defects. 
ing “Locomotive frames, ship castings and machinery parts 
Ir fave been on the market from this foundry for five or 
al ‘ix years now and are reported by users or inspectors 
he highest grade. It is claimed that the theory 
nd that ic steel is not suitable for the castings com- 
ore I nade in acid has been exploded. It is at least 
that here is a case where miscellaneous jobbing 
bee st of all sizes, from very small to large ones, 
hot- ‘re made in basie steel and with excellent commercial 
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interesting to compare the relative open-hearth 
‘ing output of this country and the casting out- 
Germany. The following table gives parallel 
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figures of the percentage of acid steel castings in the 
total steel foundry output of the two countries for the 
last 15 years: 


iited States ern 
Acid Total 
Upen-Hearth Open-Hearth Acid Pot 
Castings, Per Castings, Castings, Per Castings 
Years Cent of Total Gross Tons Cent of Total Metric Tons 
1901. 68.4 301,622 i 107,210 
1902 69.6 367,879 ‘ 116,524 
190 66.3 $00,348 1.3 131,756 
190 67.5 302,834 30.3 152,814 
19 60.9 »26,540 1 186,131 
19% 56.5 719.891 11.0 189,313 
19% 50.9 746,525 10.4 211,498 
1908.. ee ae 311,777 10.1 192,883 
i909 ; .. 49.0 601,040 { ; 206,456 
1910.. . 49.7 $63,351 ‘ 62,811 
1911 3.3 571,19 ) 69,37 
9 ( S7 0.845 l 1, 6¢€ 
] $9 0 6 l , t 


In this country there has been a gradually decreas 
ing proportion of acid castings since 1901, with the 
exception of the years 1911 and 1915. In Germany fhe 
basic predominates and is surprisingly larger than in 
the United States. This is especially true in the last 
two years under war conditions, though as a general 
rule Germany’s use of basic castings is more extensive 
than ours. Since 1906 the falling off in the proportion 
of acid castings there has been quite pronounced. 

Speculation as to the cause of this difference in con 
ditions in the two countries is not likely to be profitable. 
We have often heard it said that German efficiency has 
produced better castings than American practice, be 
it acid or basic steel. It is probable that the general 
use to which they are put is not greatly different in the 
two countries. If this is so, the Germans must possess 
some method by which their basic castings are more 
acceptable than ours or else American foundrymen have 
too little faith in the metal they make. Is the desire in 
this country for tonnage rather than quality the an 
swer? Or do the Germans produce a large proportion 
of their castings from acid scrap on a basic bottom? 


THE GAIN IN BASIC 


The gain of the basic on the acid castings has been 
pronounced in both countries. There is no reason why 
the basic should not continue to gain. With rapid ad- 
vances in metallurgical practice it is not unlikely that 
a way will be found whereby basic may become equally 
interchangeable with acid for steel castings. To what 
extent electric steel castings may affect this question 
is important. As bearing on this, it is interesting to 
note that of the total steel casting output of the United 
States in 1909, only 0.05 per cent was electric steel. In 
1915, electric steel castings comprised 2.6 per cent of 
the total and the output has only begun to grow. 


American Steel and Machinery for Sweden 


Ivar Alfsen, who has been in the United States for 
the past 10 years, for a good portion of that time con- 
nected with the American Woodworking Machinery 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., as export manager, has be- 
come manager of the machinery department of H. 
Schiander’s successor, at Moss, Norway. The firm is 
engaged in the machinery import trade for Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland, and is arranging to 
establish connections with American manufacturers in 
iron and steel, metal working and other machinery lines, 
particularly connections in structural steel, wrought and 
cast iron pipe, tin plates, rails and machinery for ship- 
yards. 

The Fourth Annual Efficiency and Welfare Confer- 
ence under the auspices of the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry and the Engineers’ 
Society of Pennsylvania will be held at the Capitol, 
Harrisburg, Nov. 21, 22 and 23. Representatives from 
practically all the larger iron and steel plants and other 
industries in the State and many engineers will be pres- 
ent. Among the topics for discussion wil! be new in- 
dustrial legislation, accident prevention, occupational 
diseases, problems of employment and unemployment, 
avoidance.and settlement of labor disputes, American- 
ization of alien workers, fire prevention and other 
manufacturing problems. 
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NO HALT IN ACTIVITY 


Western Tool Builders Enlarging Plants 


British Order Causes Fear of Further Restric- 
tions on Shipments to Neutral 
European Countries 


Purely domestic industrial demand for machine tools 
is active and the future looks good. Deliveries of 
standard tools are being pushed further off, but buyers 
do not hesitate to place orders even when it is made 
clear that several months must elapse before they can 
get desired machines. The buying is scattered, tools 
of all kinds and sizes being sought to balance equip- 
ments. 

Dealers who have shipped extensively to Holland, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark are apprehensive over 
a ruling of Great Britain to the effect that the Nether- 
lands Oversea Trust will not be permitted to receive 
shipments from America, while letters of assurance 
will not be granted for American shipments to the 
other countries named. It is too early to say what the 
results will be. Usually the restrictions have not been 
so severe as appeared on their face. 

The steel mills have been large buyers in Cin- 
cinnati, and the automobile makers have been a little 
more active. Despite high building costs tool builders 
are enlarging their facilities. Extensions are under 
way for the following: American Tool Works Com- 
pany, R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company, and the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company. 

Milwaukee tool builders are running behind on de- 
liveries because of the insistent domestic demand. In 
that city also plant extensions are numerous. Kearney 
& Trecker have enlarged their facilities. 

The demand for standard machines is brisk in De- 
troit, although it requires from four to seven months 
to fill orders. Housing labor is a great problem in 
that city, it being reported that many workmen are 
going to other places because of the high rents they 
are obliged to pay. 

The Pacific Northwest continues to suffer from a 
shortage of freight cars. Overflow work from the 
shipyards is giving smaller shops plenty to do. The 
Alaskan trade shows a steady growth. 

Trade in Canada is far above previous records, and 
exports of manufactured goods are in excess of im- 
ports. Hot weather in August reduced the production 
of shells. 


New York 


NEW YorkK, Sept. 20, 1916. 
Scattered buying of all kinds and sizes of machine tools 
indicates a healthy condition in the metal-working industries. 
No large lists are out, and the tools being bought are those 
required to balance production equipment. The demand has 
tightened up deliveries in many directions, but buyers who 
are informed that they cannot have machines before Decem- 

ber or January do not refrain from placing their orders. 
The many inquiries are being followed up in an energetic 
manner, such as is usual in normal times. In the great war 
flurry many salesmen were called in from the road, while 


Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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others traveled merely to appease their trade, for thé 
that orders poured in without much exertion on th 

Dealers have lately done a good business in | 
export. Some who have been shipping to Holland, 
chines being consigned to the Netherlands Oversea Trust 
wondering to what extent their business with that 
will be curtailed by an announcement cabled Sept. 15 t 
British Government will refuse to allow the Hollan 
bination to accept further shipments from America 

The cable further announced that Great Britai: 
decline to grant letters of assurance for American ship: 
to Holland, Sweden, Denmark and Norway. Britis! 
ers are stated to be under the ban also. This ms 
shipments are likely to land in the British prize court 
it is believed to be questionable whether steamshi; 
panies will take the risk of accepting goods destined 
countries in question. Two reasons are advanced for t} 
restrictions, the first being a desire on the part of 
sritain to control supplies at the source, and the seco: 
the British Government has found the detention of sus): 
ships to be exceedingly expensive because of the result 
claims for damages. 

Several interests have cabled for details of the new 
hibition and until these are received it is too early to s 
how business will be affected. Several dealers have 


a 





chines in their warerooms already boxed and marked for 


shipment to the Netherlands Oversea Trust. 
The Russians are buying occasionally, and some Fre: 
inquiries are before the trade. 


H. M. Albee & Son, 35 Halsey Street, Newark, N 


i 


machinists, are erecting a one-story reinforced concrete fac- 


tory, 48 ft. square, on a plot 48 x 100 ft., and will devote it 
the manufacture of special machine parts. 


The Lovell-McConnell Mfg. Company, 190 Wright Street, 


to 


¢ 


Newark, N. J., manufacturer of automobile and marine elec- 
trical appliances, warning signals, etc., has been acquired by 
the United Motors Company, and its name has been changed 
to the Klaxon Company. D. A. McConnell, formerly vice-presi- 


dent, becomes president and general manager; and W. 
Coghlan, formerly secretary, becomes secretary and treasur: 
EF. Hallett Lovell, Jr., 
company. 


Pp 


r 


former president, retires from the 


The Mignon Wireless Corporation, Elmira, N. Y., manu 


facturer of radio apparatus, has increased its working ca] 
tal from $10,000 to $25,000. Ernest C. Mignon is presider 


The Sintered Ore Company, Buffalo, is building a fan roor 


addition to its plant at the foot of Hamburg Street and t 
Buffalo River 


The Atterbury Motor Car Company, Buffalo, is repairing 


fire damage to its plant, Elmwood and Hertel avenues, at 
cost of $20,000. 


a 


The Donner Steel Company, Buffalo, has recently take! 
out building permits for its new bar mill, an addition to the 
blooming mill, a forge and axle building and a shipping build- 


ing. Work on these structures is being rushed. 


The plant of the Delaney Forge & Iron Company, Perry 


Street and the Lehigh Valley Railroad, Buffalo, was swept b) 
fire on the night of Sept. 15 with a loss of $200,000. The 


principal loss was in the forge building and machine sh 


and the power plant, recently equipped with up-to-date ele 
tric motors and other machinery. The plant and business 
the company were recently purchased by John T. Dillon and 
number of capitalists of Titusville, Pa. Work will be r 


sumed at once and the damaged portion of the plant rebuilt 


} 
i 


The Robertson Company, Peekskill, N. Y., will soon 


p 
? 
Ql 
a 


e- 


‘ 


ft 


contracts for the erection of a stove factory, 100 x 115 ft, 


Geo. W. Robertson, 257 Water Street, New York, is treasure 


lot 


The Northern Iron Company, Port Henry, N. Y., has ‘et 


contract to the West Side Structural Company, Watervilet, 


N. Y., for remodeling its factory and building an add 
80 x 100 ft. 
The Hood Furnace & Supply Company, Corning, N. Y., 
completed plans for a plant which it will erect at once 
Pomeroy & Stellrecht, machinists, 60 Indiana Street, Bu 


as 


falo, have taken out a building permit for a one-story re! 


forced concrete factory and machine shop which they W 


erect at Kensington and Fillmore avenues. 


ub 


The Chevrolet Motor Company, 816 Eleventh — 
New York, which has acquired a large building for * rv 


purposes, is taking bids for a three and five-story additi« 
100 x 150 ft., to cost about $20,000. 
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xander Smith & Sons Carpet Compan Yonker t ‘ tw 
tarted the construction of a one-story boiler hous« t ft estimated t $32 
ve been completed by the commanding officer of The Wat Mfe. C 
et Arsenal, Watervliet. N. Y for alterations rooders 
( to its shops to cost about $400,000 VM H. B : er t f it —— 
. . 7 t t > ; 
use committee of Camden Count ( made 
ng bids for the construction of a one-st The D rt AV 
{SX x 1 ft 
N. J., will take bids in few weeks for pump , s ‘ 
to cost about $2,000. Newton B. Wade is the 0" 4ne for 


Catalogs Wan:red 


r, Ltd., Hazebrouck, France, desires to receive 


ptive matter, etc., covering tinning equipment 


fer thee pipe soldering and oxy-acetylene welding New England 
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y a: ihe Amer I ( | 
cre ire te be itilized by the Victor Vi 
iT ‘ ne 
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the American Guaranty & Trust Compar 
r housing employees The factory will e | { \ Yor ,ew H \ i 
e first being 80°x 425 ft with eparate : Ne raver 
An engineer will be selected and bids w b i rey 
two weeks. It is planned to have the t i LD ( 
by Dec. 1 It will be one tor steel f New Ki . ‘ 
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Moore, Robeson Street, below Weis: Ri i ft story, to be ere ( 
irer of special gr ron < gs I . 
ts coreroor 10 x 60 ft nd t N S ‘ Cl 
‘ in el f ft to i four 
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lition <« bout 0 per cent to ( 
f sp il n nery casting 
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vania Saw Company, Fras Ville Pa 
double its output for the next x mont! , d 
a special order received. The working force w The B State Metal Cort ; 
eased gy | on the ict f ‘ 
é tor nm off } “ 


le of the equipment of the Atlas Powder Con 
int Carbon near Pottsville, hope of reopenir 
now abandoned The buildings were erect | found: to be 1 t at Mar este VN. H 


w that the war would last less than a year \ eighton is pré 








he wooden structures wer rotted out by t kX. Boulter and M. L. Webt 
the company i to close the plant United States N } I M 
t é Door Check Compa H ! burs Tr H é rse ] ' \ ( 
the construction of a factory at Palmyra, P corporate vith capital stocl f $ 1 . ‘ . 
r the manufacture of hardware, etc., empl Hen I Larsen and Anton Christe 
workmen at the start. t « Buckinghar AY 
7 , . a ' B ul 
Trenton Watch Company, Trentor N } 
‘ 0 expert watchmakers and is planning The Waterbury Mfg. < r \ 


this week. It is producing 1000 watchs i varded conti t f tor tic i 
nerease its output to 1200 shortly x tori« to be erectes Nort! \ 


Steel Compar South Bethlehem, Pa The Connecticut Cor ' Wat r 9 
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t $50,000. The Stone & Webster Engineering hine shop on West Main Stre 
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Street, Philadelphia, for the constru A large additior being built to t plant of the Brylgon 
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Steel Casting Company, New Castle, Del now owned by 
the American Manganese Steel Company, and it is under 
stood manganese and welding furnaces will be installed 

It is stated that the Tindel-Morris Company, Eddystone 
Pa., is rushed with orders for steel forgings. 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., Sept. 18, 1916 
Active selling of machine tools continues and in a 
steadily widening market mong domestic manufacturers 


The larger units are buying steadily, while the number of 
new organizations is perhay larger than it a previous 
period of expansion. In standard lines of tools deliveries are 
still a handicap to sales and dealers are dependent upon the 
delivery of machines for which orders were placed as long 
ago as eight, ten and twelve months. The Italian Govern- 
ment is still a buyer of equipment for ammunition manufac- 
ture, while for shipbuildi 

Italy a number of orders are reported. With all of the busi- 


ness that is still appearing, and despite the remoteness of a 


1g and other industrial works in 


change in the disordered conditions of trade, conservative 
dealers are recognizing that the buying of equipment will r« 
flect the earliest tendency toward a slowing up in demand 
and the process of repairing fences in natural territory is 
already being undertaken 

The Armstrong Brothers Tool Company, 333 North 
Francisco Avenue, Chicago, is building a steel and brick 
addition to its drop forging department, 50 x 70 ft., and is 
also erecting a reinforced concrete fireproof building, 60 x 
130 ft., four stories, to be used as a finished stock ware 
house, shipping department and offices These additions 
will largely increase the company’s facilities for taking care 
of its increasing business. 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Company, 1200 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago, Lll., manufacturer of brass specialties, is 
taking bids for an addition to its plant which will double 
its floor space, giving it a total of 50,000 sq. ft., and will 
more than double its present foundry space. The plant 
has been operating day and night for many months on 
domestic orders. The new equipment has been provided for 

The Chicago Hardware Foundry Company, Chicago, has 
awarded the contract for an addition to its plant. 

The Golconda Portland Cement Company, Golconda, IIL, 
has been organized and will erect a plant at Golconda, IIL, 
which will cost $1,000,000 

The Bradley Foundry Company, Kankakee, Ill., has 
been organized with a capital of $5,000 by J. F. Cady, F. H. 
Seidel, O. Gommell and Edward Unruh 


The Bettendorf Oxygen Hydrogen Company, Davenport, 


la., has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 


The Twin City Four Wheel Motor Drive Company, St 
Paul, Minn., will erect an addition to its plant, to cost 
$30,000. 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 18, 1916 


The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind., has let 
contracts to James Stewart & Co, New York, for a ma- 
chine shop, 300 x 900 ft., and a foundry, 150 x 1100 ft., 
to be erected on a site now occupied by the lumber yards 
of the company. According to the announcement the ma- 
chine shop will have double the present facilities and the 
foundry will have four cupolas and a daily melting capacity 
of 250 tons. The buildings will be ready for occupancy by 
July 1, 1917. The cost of the improvements is estimated 
at $1,500,000 

Fire destroyed the machine room at the plant of the 
McDougall Kitchen Cabinet Company, Frankfort, Ind., 
Sept. 15. 

The Hiatt Mfg. Company, Winchester, Ind., has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture fur- 
niture, office fixtures and novelties. The directors are G. E 
Leggett, E. R. Hiatt and A. F. Huddleston 

The Fehring Carriage Company, 
building two additions to its plant, 27 
ft., respectively. 


Columbus, Ind., is 
x 100 ft. and 50 x 50 


The National Tile Flooring Company, Connersville, Ind., 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital. The directors 
are Edward P. Hawkins, Charles A. Rieman and Marion K. 
Jamison. 

The Anthony Auto Lifter Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind., has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture 
auto lifters and other devices. C. O. Blee, W. O. Chaney 
and G. F. Seymour are the directors. 

The Remy Electric Company, Anderson, Ind., wiil build 
a three-story addition to its plant, 60 x 245 ft The en- 
gineers are Shank & Williams, Dayton, Ohio. 


Detroit 


DETROIT, MicH., Sept. 18 


The demand for machine tools continues to be 
brisk, with the shops reporting excellent prospect 
record fall trade. Inquiries were greater and mor: 
were bought the past week than since early last sp 
delivery on some makes of machines, particular! 
has improved; but standard machines are requir 
four to seven months for shipment. The demand 
working machinery has lessened. Metal workers i; 
are paying from 30 to 40 per cent of their wages 

ises for rent, and are reported as leaving the « 
lack of housing facilities in the larger cities of Mic} 
caused increasing dissatisfaction among laborers, 

whom are moving to Cleveland and Chicago. Coll 
all fields in Detroit are excellent, but the tendency ir 
vestment of money is now toward conservatism. 


The Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, is 
the erection of another addition to its plant to t 
of the office and administrative forces. The additi 
factory are nearly completed and machinery is bs 
stalled. The company plans to double its output ns 
M. L. Pulcher is vice-president and general manager 


The new Harroun Motors Corporation, recently 


porated with a capital stock of $10,000,000, has pu a 
the Prouty & Glass Carriage Company’s plant at W 1e, 
Mich with adjacent land, and is planning to begin ths 
manufacture of popular-priced automobiles at once. An ad 
dition to the plant will be constructed. Ray Harroun, presi 


dent of the new company, is expected to be in W 
week 


It is stated that the Pennsylvania system has purchased 
250 acres of land just west of the new Harroun Motors Cor- 
poration plant in Wayne for the establishment of division 
headquarters and sidings. 


The Kalamazoo Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
planning to put up a new coating mill to cost about $150,000 
while the Riverview Coated Paper Mill Company will build 
a factory to cost $500,000. The two companies, composed of 
the same stockholders, have operated the two factories as 
separate parts of the same plant until recently. 


The International Metal Stamping Company, Detroit, has 
been incorporated for $300,000 to manufacture stamped meta! 
goods. The principal stockholders are O. L. Currier, 146 
Philadelphia Avenue, Detroit, and F. J. Fisher, 110 Chandler 
Avenue. 


The Sligh Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, is to 
one story to its main plant. 

The Knapp Machine Company, North Avenue, Gran 
tapids, is to construct a new building. 

The Grand Rapids Salvage Company has secured con 
tracts for part of the steel for the addition to the Floor 
Board Company’s plant at Ionia, Mich., and the Excelsior 
Wrapper Company’s addition to its plant on Godfret Ave 
nue, Grand Rapids. 

The New Era Spring & Specialty Company, Detroit, has 
been incorporated for $50,000 by William S. Daniels, 864 
878 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; Ethel B. Fulmer and Wil 
liam B. Blood. 


Within 60 days the entire plant of the National Twis' 
Drill & Tool Company, Detroit, will be in operation. A tota 
of 150,000 sq. ft. of floor space has been added to the plant 
the present output of which is 20,000 drills daily, along 
with cutters, reamers and special tools. The company was 
established in 1903 and now employs 500 men. 

The Ideal Foundry Company, Grand Rapids, has awarde 

ontract for its pattern shop and office building to H. Hot! 
stra & Son, Grand Rapids. It will be 40 x 100 ft., two stories 
of brick and mill construction. 

The Kalamazoo Malleable Iron Company, Kalamazo¢ 
Mich., has been incorporated for $125,000 by W. S. Dewine 
Dwight L. Curtenius and George S. Burdeen. 

The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company, Grand R 
is planning an addition to its enameling plant. 

Five demonstration cars are being built for the Gener 
Engineering Company, Detroit, recently incorporated 
$200,000 to manufacture a steam automobile with é! 


the 


gasoline or kerosene as fuel. The company will plan 
to manufacture the cars on a large scale. Among the 
of the company are Claude L. Lewis, 2704 West Gra! 
Boulevard, Detroit, and Morgan J. Hammers, $05 Pasedne! 
Apartments, Detroit. 


The National Brass Company, manufacturer 
hardware, Grand Rapids, Mich., has filed plans for the & 
tion of a two-story addition, 45 x 185 ft., to be used 4° 
boiler and engine room and as a plating, tumbling 
lacquering room. It also contemplates building an 
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vice-president and for the manufacture of gas and gasoline flatirons and other 
etal specialties It is said the plant will be enlarge I 
Keller Pneumatic Tool Company, manufacturer of the erection of a new building, 40 x 150 ft 
1ulking and riveting hammers, etc., Fond du Lax The Ohio Blower Company, | eland, Ohl has pur 
move to Grand Haven, Mich., following the con two-acre site on Detroit Avenue ear West 
new plant there, which will take some months fi Street and extending back to the N el Plate 
branch plant will be maintained at Fond du Lac ud 1 will short begin the ere on < ew 
be started at Grand Haven on the construction of Pla for t first unit four b ¢ x 
of three factory buildings, 90 x 300 ft. The com 200 ft., have bee prepare by the Osborn Engineering ‘ 
be capitalized in Michigan with a capital stock of pany In additior t ts pr nt } t ‘ 
W. H. Keller is president and general manager exhaust sy m é the pat \ ifacture aut 
tion of jigs, fixtures, gages, punches, dies, bor mobile bodis 
nd other special tools has been added to ts . ' rr" ‘ ( 
ge its I t ! 
pa Piston Ring Company, Detroit, w recent ent uilding, 64 14 t W t! ‘ y 
d with a capital stock of $500,000, not $1,000 q of the plant w e thar 
ted in the IRON AGE of Aug. 31 ires transfo gn 
of the National Silica Company, Monroe, Mi It is I uN f 
oyed by fire with an estimated loss of $50.00 b ed I Ravel © I & 
mpbell Foundry C any, Muskegon, Mich., has Machine Compat vhich will be « pita 
tracts for its new building, work to be begun at to ol ¥ t William Blecker of 
he K SI gfield liz ( Oh 
ublic Motor Truck Company, Alma, Micl I has placed contracts f the ere 
hat it will erect a new 1000-ft. brick building tion to its ] t at Wooster, O t . : 
has recently increased its capital stock fror e Bucke Alum mm Cx i W ‘ 
$1,000,000 and this is the third addition to g ) 1 the ere ‘ é ‘ 
veal 9 ‘ to doubl < a Ww 
ow I wl h Ww be 
I St £ Dp Ww 
y the ere no A I l 
Cincinnati The Gar & Carroll Foundry Compat 18k 
hio, has beer rporated with a capital stocl ; 00 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 18, 1916 inn 5 Coon Thor iH Gartlar other T 
re reported to have lately ordered more mpany has commer! i ti t f ‘ 
han at any previous time in the history of The Herrold Tool & Forge Compar ym oO 
While lathes predominate in these purchases = 2 atl etn Sind ott ‘ of ¢ t 
machines were also in demand. The demand é- oa -— - : 
nachines is also good Business from munitior P aw we ' 
iring plants has fallen off to only single tools for 
nt purpose Auto-truck and automobile maker 
cting for more tools than they were a month z 
ases deliveries are hard to obtain on time rhe . 
machinery business is good, but the call for Milwaukee 
does not seem to be as brisk : 
MILV gE, W Sept. 18., 1916 
of the high cost of material and labor, quit 
truction work on manufacturing plants is going Milwaukee , ne to lilder getting further be 
mplated. Foundations for the large plant of the , " sieges 16 to tm nsistent domestic demand for 
Tool Works Company have been completed and it classes of |! : . Vl - _S us 
have the buildings completed before Jan. 1 an . :' behind and . up M = 
Oo progressing rapidly on the new plant of the nes, while capacity on other ; occupied unt 
eBlond Machine Tool Company. The Cincinnat 1917. The major part of the demand for sing : : 
mpany'’s new addition is nearing completion, and rd type but numerous booking re fol nm ‘ 
noted the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company ort business is . C neghgibnic tne tol rn 
out a permit for an addition to its plant esti transactio! Tool builder ontinue to crease t , ; 
ost $30,000. Other smaller additions to different pacity, but find it inadvisal I co one & 
either under way or contemplated red point be use of the scars o1 e ma nists 
etrike vi | goilr ( I \ made 
& Vaughn, contractors, Hamilton, Ohio, have been necessary exti rdinat efforts to whip unskill labor into 
nt t for an addition to the plant of the Fisher hap Plant ext , =e : ted und 
1 number f enlarger nt be urrié out the ming 
Gardner Paper (ompany, Middletowr Ohio fall nad winter The met workir , istr rapidly im 
king changes n its power plant Equip proving 1 imdicatiors point te more profit e wint : 
are not yet available. thar ear ag 
Quartz Spark Plug Company, Dayton, Ohi« has The Wauk« Motor Compar \ ikesha. W maker 
orated with $25,000 capital stock by B. F. Weaver of itomobile, t ' tractor t ed it 
ital to< ; > ir os for 
rted that the Seagrave Mf Company, ¢ i tens ‘ I ray ling 
ifacturer of motor-driven fire fighting n isiness \ new trat s er ] 
mplating dk g to its manufacturing fa : p 
on to its plant has just been completed tior t ng 
& CC Covington, Ky., makers of soa; epartment W eee 
I fo 1 universal utt ind I M ( B VV 
. i rece mpleted a large t ! wT } 
I ’ ; r ge T ‘ 
ge } I t w 
? , } ¥ ] ¢ 
¢ 4 ‘ r ew 64 
Cleveland win eae 
: . +} and 
CLEVE OHIO Sy ‘ . & 
M & Mfg. < pa ( i w A 
the ection of a one-stor bi ' : 
Fork & Hoe Compan Cleve K ‘ \ ‘ fr er 
rge extensions to its plant at Geneva, Ohi: on West A Ww whict eee SS 
ide a two-story brick building, 40 x 60 ft tior t ts plant, has brok« gY for a m a 
sion, 42 x 109 ft, to its forge shop Other tn s | ; x 64 It 
viously announced are now under way 7 Ars I me ( I taking 
I. Mfg. ¢ 


mpany, Cleveland, Ohio, has purchas pids tor the erect 
uilding of the Ohio Sash Weight & Foundry re ' oor , 


Youngstow? Ohi ind will 


establish a plant The Stea Ay 
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Burnham Street, West Allis, has awarded contracts for the it Princeton, Ky The plant will be considerabl, 

construction of a foundry, 50 x 52 ft The Nicholson System Fuel Saving Device 
The Gorton Machine Company, Racine, Wis., has awarded Ky., recently incorporated with $20,000 capital, h 

contracts for the erection of a brick and steel machine shop ts name to the Nicholson Grate Mfg. Compa 

o x 180 ft one-story, to be ready about Dec. 1 E. B 


The plant of the Paducah Box & Basket 


7 
Tynston ‘( Pacine. are e architects 
Funston & Co., Racine, ar the arch t P to the 


, iducah, Ky., was damaged extent of $10,( 


J. H. Light, Kaukauna, Wi will build a garage ind re The V 


he an Buren County Railroad Company, C} 
pair shop, 50 x 100 ft Tenn., has been incorporated with capital stock of 
The Agrimotor Engineering Compar zaCrosst W to build and operate a steam railroad. The incor 
has been organized by C. W. Lewis, for many year sales re E. N. Haston, J. J. Lynch, C. P. Cuthbert, L G 
manager of the LaC se Plow C I ind W desig 1 M. M. Allison 
farm implements, tractors and accessory ne and act as The Columbian Iron Works, Chattanooga, Te 


igent for patentees and manutacturers s working on a contract for 50,000 6-in. shells fo 
it is reported that the Lyons Boiler Works, DePere, ish army, is reported to have secured a second 
Wis., which has been closed for nearly a year, will resume 100,000 of the same shells H. M. Lofton is super 
operations Oct. 1 under the management of the Joliet Bridge A. J. Sheldon, Bristol, Tenn., will rebuild the 
& Iron Company, Joliet, Il cently burned at a loss of $12,000. 
The Capitol Culvert Company, Madison, Wis is making The Maryville Ice & Packing Company, Mary, 
tentative plans for rebuilding the steel culvert plant de contemplates increasing the capacity of its ice-n 


stroyed by fire Sept. 10, with a loss of $35,000. ing plant from five to 20 tons. 





The rdustri Controlle Company 86 treenbus! 1 . . : : : 1 
Phe Industrial _— : v SSE Gree! . The City Commission, Memphis, Tenn., announ 
Street, Milwaukee, make ‘ controlling device vill proceed at once to sell $1,500,000 of munici; 
machine shop appliances, is preparing to triple the ze ol nd to build the authorized electric light and pow 
ts main shop by a two-story addition, 6Q x 125 ft Henr F. W. Ballard, Cleveland, Ohio, is engineer for tl 
c zels, architect, Milwaukee, is in charge ssion 
The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wis., manufacturer The John G. Duncan Company, Knoxville, Ten 
Of SOUR POMS; 15 204 at mplating the er ing for dealers’ prices on 100-hp. locomotive or §& 
lon of a new factory to « : pout 9 ; George 5 marine boilers, and also on 125 50-hp. Scotch n 
Parker is president ili 
The Christense Engineering Company, Milwaukee, The Nashville Railway & Light Company, N 
which increased apital stock from § 0,000 to $1,¢ } en! has installed a 2000-kw. motor generator t 
ll increase its facilities for } roductior of com sed > , 
wil ncrea 1 facilities for the producti ni mpre ed team plant Most of the company’s power is fri 
air starter mechanism for internal combustion engine The mission lines of the Tennessee Power Company 
company has a large volume of orders, both domest ind =e - * : os 
. . The Day Pulverizer Company, Knoxville, Tenn., re 
export Plans for enlargement are not quite mature, but re . 
neorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to manuf 
said to contemplate new construction nd mac! 


pulverizers for farming, which is at present having 


equipment Nels A. Christensen is president ¢ 
; I ichines made on contract by a local manufacturer 


The John Dotsch Steel Metal Works, 412 Grand Avenue res to get in touch with manufacturers specializing in t 
Menominee, Mich., has been purchased by the Square Peopl production of hard steel shapes or finished parts. The con 
House Furnishing Company, which will continue operations pany will sign a contract for the manufacture of | 
and specialize in hot air furnace nd stoves. Clarence Peter mers for its machines. James A. Day is general manager 


son is retained as manager 


The Eau Claire Mfg. Company Eau Claire, Wis., h 
completed the transfer of the equipment, patterns, jigs, tool S I . 
and other machinery of the Bloomer Machine Works the t. ouls 
Eau Claire plant It will manufacture the Keller gasoline Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 18, 1916 


engine and continue to do general machine 1 iring, br i 
: =. ee Business has continued good in the machine-tool trade 


and gray iron casting, welding, et The Bloomer works with no special outstanding feature. Dealers are quite we 
will discontinue operations and the plant will be sold , : share imn 
equipped to take care of requirements, except where im 
The H. F. Roehrig Company, Arpin, Wis., is erecting a diate delivery is essential. No large lists are coming 
two-story reinforced concrete garage and shop, 48 x 80 ft the market, though the aggregate of single-tool demar 
The Riverside Paper & Fibre Company, Appleton, Wis good 
s electrifying its entire plant, enlarging the machine roon The Tevis Motor Company, St. Louis, Mo., has been incor 
capacity 100 per cent, and making other improvement ind porated with a capital stock of $15,000 by C. H. and L 
changes costing nearly $100,000 Tevis and E. J. Mauntel. 
The Felker Brothers Mfg. Company Marshfield, Wis The Ayres Automobile Company, St. Louis, Mo., has be 
maker of steel culverts, road drags and farm machinery, is incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by Josep! 
erecting another main shop addition, 42 x 80 ft., and a s1 and C. E. Ayres and Samuel Breadon. 


welding and cutting shop . , . . . ‘ ' 
5 cut at The Excelsior Springs Water, Gas & Electric Com 


Excelsior Springs, Mo., will install a 575-kw. electric & 
erator, direct-connected to Corliss engine. 


The Central South The Standard Motor Corporation, Kansas City, M: 


, been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by RB W 
LOUISVILLE, KY., SEPT. 18, 191¢ ._ . 
Garrett, M. P. Comstock, C. F. Bolton and others 
Wood-working and  constructio1 equipment including » ‘it M 
sa ge; : The Southwestern Rubber Company, Kansas City, 4 


boilers and dynamos and various types of hoisting appara $16.00 
Js 


is been incorporated with a capital stock of $1 
Harry A. Young, George F. Knight and Benson Stepher 


tus with power attachments, are in big demand Inquiries s 
continue numerous and the outlook is for a busy winter ‘ 
nanufacture rubber casings and tubes. 
Dealers are unanimou n say 





1g they could incre 
sales largely if they could get deliveri¢ maaies A cor The Queen City Auto & Truck Company, Springfield, . 
siderable proportion of current inquiries make early has been incorporated with a capital stock of 916,00 
ment a condition Joseph L. Carroll, Oliver Wyatt and Charles H. La Ru 
The Smokeles Piston Ring Company, Lexinetor K The Stoeker-Smith Mfg. Company, Kansas City, Mo 
has been incorporated with capital sto k of $3000. and wil been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by Arn 
manufacture The incorporator ire E. M. McKee, Brad .. Stoeker, Wright Smith and Samuel M. Woodson to 
ley Wilson and M. Don Format The company is authorized ifacture hotel kitchen equipment. 
to incur an indebtedness of $25,000 The Citizens Gin Company, Texarkana, Ark., has ! 
The Flickerless Shutter Company Louisville, K hae rporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by A M. Mc! 
been incorporated, with capital stock of $60,000 in. manu H. Clark, F. E. Wilson and others and will establish 
facture a shutter for moving picture projection machines ein 
M. C. Fullenlove, E. F. Stemmelen and Emanuel Levi are The Farmers’ Gin Company, Texarkana, Ark., has 
the incorporators incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by J Ww. 5 
J. E. Greenleaf and L. B. Herrington, Richmond, Ky H. F. Borcherding and C. H. Schroeder and will er 


who recently incorporated a company to establish a hydrau ginning plant 


lic power plant on the Dix River, near Lancaster, Ky to Thomas N. Crumpler, Lowry, Ark., will re-equ!P 


develop 2800 hp., announce that they will push the project urned cotton compress and gin, requiring a boiler, & 
The Kentucky Utilities Company, Lexington, Ky ee tand, engine and other equipment. 
nounced to have been the purchaser, through S. Walto1 The Planters’ Cotton Oil Company, Pine Bluff, Ark : 


1 
Forg Elkton, Kv, of the Princeton Electric & Ice Company) ‘ ncorporated with a capital stock of $125,00 
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C embe 





ews, D. B. Niven and T. H. Gregory and will add 
t to a plant which they have acquired. 
rson & Wood, Walnut Springs, Ark., will erect 


THE IRON 


) x 100 ft., and install machine-shop equipment 


Vv. M. Lord Mfg. Company, Oklahoma Cit Ok! 

ll equipment for the manufacture of oil ins r 
V. M. Lord is’ president; O. H. Smith, vice-pres 
E. B. Lord, secretary. 

Blue River Power Company, Oklahoma City, O} 
corporated with a preliminary capital of $1 

M. Lucas, W. H. Bingham and D. C. Teter, all of 

ngo, Okla., and will equip a hydroelectric plant 

Anderson Motor Sales Company, Muskogee, Okla 

orporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by 


W. W. Anderson and C. L 


e, Okla will build a waterworks 


000. The 


Benham Engineering Com, 
a., is preparing plans 


nka, Okla., will expend about $40,000 on its water 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 18, 1916 

ly increasing demand for hydroelectric machinery 

t to the conversion of old steam plants and the 

new ones with electric apparatus High prices 

in delivery have stopped some proposed structural 


ns. The 
The 


movement of wood-working 


autumnal bette 


plant 


to 


cost 


Oklahon 


machinery 


prospect gets ras the day 
yuisville & Nashville Railroad, W. H. Courter 
chief engineer, has plans prepared for the ex 
of $80,000 in rehabilitating coal docks at Mob 
e plans include electrically operated hoists, et 
Birmingham Slag Compan Birmingham, will add 


y, 
ichinery at a of $75,000. Cc. E 


cost 


Ireland 
Tennessee Chemical Company, 
capacity of its plant. 
Bird-Wilcox 
ne welding 
plant 


Americus, Ga Ww 


Company, Atlanta, 


cutting 


manufacturer of 


and apparatus, will build ar 


to ts 


The Pacific Northwest 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 12, 1916. 
week has brought some improvement in busi- 
Shortage of cars and ships still hamper the move 


rops and lumber, but conditions generally 
[The Southern Pacific 
regon and prospects 

future appear 


are pros 


short 


18 


approximately 
material 


for relief in the 


slight 


any 


sh of shipbuilding at the large tidewater plants 
vn an overflow of jobbing work to many small 
both coast and interior points, resulting in many 
for standard tools, and despite present prices 

ons are being made. Large buying is done mainly 


plants, which appear to have covered their prin- 


rements, but are still placing scattered orders for 

lipment A healthy demand is noted everywhere 
equipment and miscellaneous machinery 

\ ka business is steadily growing. Shipments from 

in August, most of which passed through 

ided copper ore valued at nearly $3,000,000 

Imon worth over $2,000,000, and nearly $2,000,000 

lion. New construction continues at many Alaskan 


the 


salmon canning interests are preparing to 
improvements the coming year. 

rthwest Steel Company, Portland, is preparing to 

for two more steamers this month, having two 


er construction. 


Helens Shipbuilding Company, St. Helens, Ore 


ways ready for the construction of wooder 
which are to have either steam or oil engines 
pment of lumber-handling machinery. 


ill of the Oregon Lumber Company, Baker 
lestroyed by fire, with a loss of $40,000 


BB C. 


5000 


Ore 


ace 


Shipyards, 


ora 


Vancouver 
steel steamship of 
he Kishimoto 


has recently 


f tons, 300 ft. long 


Steamship Company of Osaka, 
of 200,000 
for W. L. 
by A. B. Pracna, 


s Harbor Shipyards, 


r a lumber mill 
it Sutherlin 


being prepared 


ft. daily 
Roach, of Muscatine, 
Seattle 


Wash., 


capacity, 


Ore., 


Aberdeen, will lay 
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He vessel, 29 
g. with Al of umber 
J } , rie «& ~ ‘ ny ete I s 
r ¢ ator : x 18 » be cx t 
K pA it t st of $ 
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¢ nor 
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N. M. Ve I s erst t I est l 
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The plant f I ( ur lid 
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will be rebuilt immediate lL) ,. Swan pre 
} ( St M rested \ 
hich has l | loder I I 
( par It I ul 000 d w 
e } vn as the St. Mar Mok I I ter ( 
The plant w b mpletel rer new I 
n illed Mr ( e pre vrener inager 
Texas 
AUS me I Sept 1é ,1¢ 
Ar inusually ge l x or ! I 
manufacturing | t f } Muecl . 
’ be g ve to ving pub I 
demand for ic! er ehal t gz indust M ) 
hows a marked reas¢ w th he rails f that 
ountry are again ope fe gular traf! 
The Texa Southern |! ( I Kingsville will 
sta new m ner S elect ent : li power pla t 
The San Antonio, G & Hou Interurban Com 
pany has been reorg ze iT ga new route for 
proposed electr r \ I Ante oO 1 Hou 
ton, 225 miles distant Ste He e¢ re 
president An electri power stati t built 
The Mission Ice & Fue Cor i) will inst 
new machinery in its ice ictory t t about $50,000 
The Whitewright Oil Mill Comrt ; Whitewr t } 4 
been incorporated with a capital tox of $35,000 t yulld 
d operate cottor eed oil n I 3 McM a 
‘ khol ler 
The Greer e on ¢ Com} ‘ 
stall machiner r I I 
peanuts. The plant w bout $ 
The Panhandle G { I ( 4 i 
to gi to cost it $3 G S 
holder 
T ‘ ? Corr 2si0r < i 
r tw iditional units of t j 
, ] ’ ‘ ’ , ’ of > 
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Canadian t far e tha é riod 
ountr Ss st ruxports j tu 1 a . 
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té tury? neg ut he ie ind r y j ’ y 
i rking for the domestic t erating thei: 
ints t } capacit The carcit has latter 
been a great drawback to manufactur » har beer 
compelled to take on women to fi the places forme oO 
cupied by mer but as farming operations re prett well 


over for the season. more 
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the urban labor market. This will be a much needed factor 
in the filling of war crders and will add to the productive 
power of Canadian plants. Many new factories are being 
erected throughout the Dominion, a considerable number of 
which are branches of companies in the United States. New 
additions are being erected to old plants which find difficulty 
in keeping up with their orders, and in anticipation of a 
greater volume of business at the conclusion of the Euro- 
pean war. 


During August, as in July, the output of Canadian muni- 
tion factories was less than anticipated, one of the reasons 
being the high temperatures which were very general. Some 
factories were shut down for brief periods because of ina- 
bility to get parts, and others were closed for lack of 
efficient labor. A broadening tendency in the demand upon 
industrial plants is more evident. Manufacturers who lost 
their trade when the war broke out are adapting their plants 
to produce articles for which there is now a market. Great 
mining activity and the more vigorous exploitation of forest 
wealth are creating heavy demands upon engineering plants, 
some of which have on their hands more orders than in 
normal times 


The Canada Cycle & Motor Company, a subsidiary of 
the Russell Motor Company, is erecting a plant at Weston, 
Ont., for the manufacture of bicycles, skates, etc., which will 
cost in the neighborhood of $500,000 T. A. Russell, 276 


King Street West, Toronto, is president of the company 


The Maple Leaf Tires, Ltd., has secured a factory site of 
22 acres at Belleville, Ont., and building operations will be 
commenced at once The main building will be nearly 300 
ft. long and will be of concrete and steel construction and 
will cost, approximately, $100,000 


The Peter Lyall & Sons Construction Company Mon- 


treal, has completed arrangements with the Canadian Pa 
cific Railway for the rental of a 300-ft trip of land adjoin- 
ing the Lyall Company’s shell plant, in Westmount, Qué 


It is reported that contracts have been let to the Founda 


tion Company, Ltd., Montreal, for the International Nickel 
Company’s plant to be located at Port Colborne, Ont., on the 
east side of the lake front The works will cover a te of 
23 acres and will cost more than $3,000,000 


The Dauphin Milling Company, Dauphin, Man., is in the 


market for i Corliss engine head fiywheel to right, size 
about 15 x 36 in. stroke 
The Pacific Steel Products Company’s plant at Van 


couver, B. C., was totally destroyed by fire Sept. 11, with 
a loss of $150,000 The plant had been in operation for on] 


five week 


Plans for the construction of a waterworks for Kitchener 


Ont., have been approved by the Provincial Board of Health 


The plant will cost $100,00( Herbert Johnston is engineer. 

Plans are being prepared for the erection of a galvanizing 
plant for the McClary Mfg. Company at London, Ont to 
be of brick and concrete construction and cost $30,000 


The Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, Sherbrooke, Qué 


is building a machine shop there to cost $70,000 


The John Inglis Company, 14 Strachan Avenue, Toronto, 


has commenced the erection of a bricl nd steel forge plant 
to cost 36,000 

Ewing & Murphy, 18 Cameron Street, Toronto, has com- 
menced rebuilding its planing mill to cost $6,000. 

The Canadian Northern Railway, Winnipeg, ha let the 
contract for the erection of machit shop at Raine 
River, Ont., to cost $8,000 

The Sheet Metal Products Company of Canad River 

{ Gerratl et Tor ha th 7 th 
erectic 1 additio t 6,50 

( J \i I I ! oO has ract for 
the erection of a garage to cost $20,00( 

Fire estroyed the p of the C dian Canners and 
badly damaged the Laid Lumber M at Sar Ont 
The damage will amount $50,000 

I H Buchar ( Str West, Mon 
tre re } mar y rni7 lat} 

The Cx tec S } M -_ aq 
been incorporated wit pital stock of $500,000 b oui 
E. Bert l, Wilfred A. Handf l. John A. Sullivan ar 
others to manufacture ! hiner ‘ 


ments, et 


The Canadian Z Produc Company, Lt Montreal, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $45,000 by 
Robert F. Macy Portland, Me Leland D. Adams, Arthur 
R. Holden and others of Montreal, to manufacture metals, 
zinc products, et 

The Canadian K K Com] Ltd Elora, Ont ha 
been incorporated with a capita tock of $40,000 by Charle 
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L. Dunbar, Leo W. Goetz, Helen M. McTague, John Suther. 
land and others, all of Guelph, Ont., to manufactyr; 


> Ma- 
chinery, iron, steel, etc. 

The factory on Buchanan Street, Toronto, owned by the 
Harry Webb Company, was totally destroyed by fire ith a 
loss upward of $100,000. The machinery destroy was 
stated to be exceptionally valuable and the cost of re; lacing 
it will be in the neighborhood of $75,000. 

Henry Schaake, machinery dealer, New Westn nster, 
B. C., has leased a site on Tenth Street, on which he pro. 
poses to erect a machine, pattern and boiler shop to cost 


about $70,000. Work will begin immediately. 


Government Purchases 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18, 1916 

Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, schedule 138, for 
eight turret-turning motors; schedule 139, for two emery 
grinding machines, two woodworker’s lathes, two motor- 
driven drill presses, two 30-in. motor-driven band saws and 
two motor-driven saw tables, all for Brooklyn; schedule 
143, for four water-tube boilers for Norfolk; schedule 160, 
for 16 portable electric drilling machines, 16 portable bench 
grinding machines and 16 screw cutting lathes, for various 
navy yards 

The chief of ordnance, War Department, Washington, will 

ceive sealed proposals until Oct. 11, for furnishing 50,000,- 
000 rounds of ball cartridges, caliber 0.30, model 1906. 

The purchasing officer of the Panama Canal, Washing- 
ton, will receive under circular 1081 proposals for furnish- 
ing one duplex air compressor. 


The chief signal officer, War Department, Washington, 
will receive bids until Oct. 12, under proposal 849, for 
furnishing primary aeroplanes in lots of from six to eighteen, 

The following bids were received by the chief of ordnance, 
Navy Department, Sept. 13, for furnishing 1200 14-in. target 
projectiles: 

The Birmingham Machine & Foundry Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., $63.95 each; begin delivery 200 days, will deliver 100 
each month thereafter. 

The Tredegar Company, Richmond, Va., $70.95 each; 
begin delivery 253 days, will deliver 250 each month there 
after 

The Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa, 
$94.86 each; begin delivery one year, will deliver 400 each 
month thereafter. 

The Raleigh Iron Works Company, Raleigh, N. C., $76.95 

ch; begin delivery 500 days, will deliver 150 per month. 


Beginning Oct. 15, the Johns Hopkins University, 
3altimore, will give evening courses in engineering, in 
order that those engaged during the day may have an 
opportunity to continue their technical training. Three 
branches will be taught—mechanical, civil, and electri- 
cal. There will be lectures on all the subjects, as well 
as practical work in the laboratory and drafting room. 
While some of the instructors will be selected from 
those now teaching at the university, others will be 
added to the staff. 


The Hook Foundry Company, Marcus Hook, Pa, 
has been formed and is now turning out gray-iron cast- 
ings. James F. Powers, who formerly operated & 
foundry at Elkton, Md., is the general manager. 
buildings used were formerly occupied for the manu- 
facture of steel products, but the plant was closed @ 
number of years ago. All the machinery has been 
improved and brought up to date. 


The Howell Electric Motors Company, Howell, Mich, 
manufacturer of squirrel-cage and slip-ring polyphase 
electric motors, in all standard speeds and from on 
half to 100 hp., has increased its capital stock from 
$30,000 to $100,000. H. N. Spencer is president; ©. L. 
Daun, vice-president and manager; W. M. Spence? 
secretary-treasurer, and C. F. Norton, sales manager. 


Rectangular flat end gages, guaranteed accurate @ 
within 0.00001 in., are now made as an Americal 
product by Wismach & Ibsen, 1513 Richards Street, 
Milwaukee. They are obtainable in sets for either 
inches or millimeters, together with holders for the 
various combinations of the gages for given lengths. 











